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NOTE. 

The  central  date  of  this  story  (a  Saga  in 
the  only  sense  accepted  among  Icelanders) 
is  1800,  when  Iceland,  in  the  same  year 
as  Ireland,  lost  the  last  visible  sign  of  her 
ancient  independence  as  a  nation.  But  lest 
the  historical  incidents  that  stand  as  a  back- 
ground to  simple  human  passions  should 
seem  to  clash  at  some  points,  I  hasten  to  say 
that  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  bind  myself 
to  the  strict  chronology  of  history,  Manx  or 
Icelandic,  for  some  years  before  and  after. 
I  am  partly  conscious  that  the  Iceland  I 
have  described  is  the  Iceland  of  an  earlier 
era,  but  Icelanders  will  not  object  to  that 
licence  if  I  have  brought  within  my  too 
narrow  limits  much  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
noble  and  firinor  to  enthusiasm  in  their  old 
habits,  customs,   and  laws.     To  the  foolish 


VIU  NOTE. 

revolt  which  occurred  at  Reykjavik  early  in 
this  century  I  have  tried  to  give  the  dignity 
of  a  serious  revolution,  such  as,  I  truly  think, 
Icelanders  may  yet  make  in  order  to  become 
masters  in  their  own  house.  For  a  great 
deal  of  my  data  towards  this  sort  of  secon- 
dary interest,  I  am  indebted  to  many  books, 
Icelandic  and  English,  and  for  some  personal 
help  I  owe  my  thanks  to  Herra  J6n  A. 
Hjaltalin,  of  Modruvellir,  who  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  charged  with  my  mistakes,  too 
numerous,  I  have  no  doubt.  For  my  descrip- 
tions of  Icelandic  scene  and  character  I 
can  claim  no  authority  but  that  of  my  own 
observation. 

H.  C. 


PROEM. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Northern  legend  of  a  man 
who  loved  a  good  fairy,  and  wooed  her  and  won  her 
for  his  wife,  and  then  found  that  she  was  no  more 
than  a  woman  after  all.  Grown  weary,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  her  and  wandered  away  over  the 
mountains ;  and  there,  on  the  other  side  of  a  ravine 
from  where  he  was,  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  another 
fairy,  who  was  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  played  sweet 
music  and  sang'  a  sweet  song.  Then  his  heart  was 
filled  with  joy  and  bitterness,  and  he  cried,  *'  Oh,  that 
the  gods  had  given  me  this  one  to  wife  and  not  the 
otherP  At  that,  with  mighty  effort  and  in  great 
peril,  he  crossed  the  ravine  and  made  towards  the 
fairy ,  and  she  fled  from  him;  but  he  ran  and  followed 
her  and  overtook  her,  and  captured  her  and  turned 
her  face  to  his  face  that  he  might  kiss  her,  and  lo  ! 
she  was  his  wife  ! 

This  old  folk-tale  is  half  my  story — the  play  of 
emotions  as  sweet  and  light  as  the  footsteps  of  the 
shadows  that  flit  over  a  field  of  corn. 


X  PROEM. 

Tlm'e  is  another  Northern  legend  of  a  man  who 
thought  he  was  purstied  by  a  troll.  His  ricks  were 
fired,  his  darns  unroofed,  his  cattle  destroyed,  his 
lands  blasted,  and  his  first-born  slain.  So  he  lay  in 
wait  for  the  monster  where  it  lived  in  the  chasms  near 
his  house,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night  he  saw  it. 
With  a  cry  he  rushed  upon  it,  and  gripped  it  about 
the  waist,  and  it  turned  upon  him  and  held  him  by 
the  shotdder.  Long  he  wrestled  with  it,  reeling, 
staggering,  falling  and  rising  again  ;  but  at  length  a 
flood  of  strength  came  to  him  and  he  overthrew  it, 
and  stood  over  it,  covering  it,  conquering  it,  with  its 
back  across  his  thigh  and  his  right  hand  set  hard  at 
its  throat.  Then  he  drew  his  knife  to  kill  it,  and  the 
moon  shot  through  a  rack  of  cloud,  opening  an  alley 
of  light  about  it,  and  he  saw  its  face,  and  lo  !  the 
face  of  the  troll  was  his  own  ! 

This  is  the  other  half  of  my  story — the  crash  of 
passions  as  bracing  as  a  black  thunderstorm. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

STEPHEN  ORRY,  SEAMAN,  OF  STAPPEN. 

H.  JoRGEN  JoRGENSEN  was  Governor-General 
of  Iceland.  He  was  a  Dane,  born  in  Copen- 
hagen, apprenticed  to  the  sea  on  board  an 
English  trader,  afterwards  employed  as  a 
petty  officer  in  the  British  navy,  and  some 
time  in  command  of  a  Danish  privateer 
during  an  alliance  of  Denmark  and  France 
against  England.  A  rover,  a  schemer,  a 
shrewd  man  of  affairs,  who  was  honest  by 
way  of  interest,  just  by  policy,  generous  by 
strategy,  and  who  never  suffered  his  con- 
science, which  was  not  a  good  one,  to  get 
the  better  of  him. 

VOL.   I.  A 
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In  one  of  his  adventures  he  had  sailed  a 
Welsh  brig  from  Liverpool  to  Reykjavik. 
This  had  been  his  Introduction  to  the  Ice- 
landic capital,  then  a  little,  hungry,  creeping 
settlement,  with  Its  face  towards  America 
and  Its  wooden  feet  In  the  sea.  It  had  also 
been  his  introduction  to  the  household  of  the 
Welsh  merchant,  who  had  a  wharf  by  the 
old  Canning  basin  at  Liverpool,  a  counting- 
house  behind  his  residence  In  Wolstenholme 
Square,  and  a  daughter  of  five-and-twenty. 
Jorgen,  by  his  own  proposal,  was  to  barter 
English  produce  for  Icelandic  tallow.  On 
his  first  voyage  he  took  out  a  hundred  tons 
of  salt,  and  brought  back  a  heavy  cargo  of 
lava  ballast.  On  his  second  voyage  he  took 
out  the  Welshman's  daughter  as  his  wife, 
and  did  not  again  trouble  to  send  home  an 
empty  ship. 

He  had  learned  that  mischief  was  once 
more  brewing  between  England  and  Den- 
mark, had  violated  his  English  letters  of 
marque  and  run  into  Copenhagen,  Induced 
the  authorities  there,  on  the  strength  of  his 
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knowledge  of  English  affairs,  to  appoint  hini 
to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Iceland  (then 
vacant)  at  a  salary  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  landed  at  Reykjavik  with  the  Ice- 
landic flae,  of  the  white  falcon  on  the  blue 
ground — the  banner  of  the  Vikings — at  the 
masthead  of  his  father-in-law's  Welsh  brig. 

Jorgen  Jorgensen  was  then  In  his  early 
manhood,  and  the  strong  heart  of  the  man 
did  not  decline  with  years,  but  rode  It  out 
with  him  throucrh  life  to  death.  He  had 
always  Intended  to  have  a  son  and  build  up 
a  family.  It  was  the  sole  failure  of  his  career 
that  he  had  only  a  daughter.  That  had  been 
a  disaster  for  which  he  was  not  accountable, 
but  he  prepared  himself  to  make  a  good  end 
of  a  bad  becrlnninor.  With  God's  assistance 
and  his  own  extreme  labour  he  meant  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Count  Trollop,  the 
Danish  Minister  for  Iceland,  a  functionary 
with  five  hundred  a  year,  a  house  at  Reyk- 
javik, and  another  at  the  Danish  capital. 

This  person  was  five  -  and  -  forty,  tall, 
wrinkled,   powdered,   oiled,  and   devoted  to 
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gallantry.  Jorgen's  daughter,  resembling 
her  Welsh  mother,  was  patient  in  suffering, 
passionate  In  love,  and  fierce  In  hatred.  Her 
name  was  Rachel.  At  the  advent  of  Count 
Trollop  she  was  twenty,  and  her  mother  had 
then  been  some  years  dead. 

The  Count  perceived  Jorgen's  drift,  smiled 
at  It,  silently  acquiesced  in  It,  took  even  a 
languid  Interest  in  it,  arising  pardy  out  of  the 
Governor's  position  and  the  wealth  the  honest 
man  was  supposed  to  have  amassed  in  the 
rigorous  exercise  of  a  place  of  power,  and 
partly  out  of  the  daughter's  own  comeliness, 
which  was  not  to  be  despised.  At  first  the 
girl,  on  her  part,  neither  assisted  her  father's 
designs  nor  resisted  them,  but  showed  com- 
plete Indifference  to  the  weighty  questions 
whom  she  should  marry,  when  she  should 
marry,  and  how  she  should  marry  ;  and  this 
mood  of  mind  contented  her  down  to  the 
first  week  in  July  that  followed  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  twenty-first  birthday. 

That  was  the  month  of  Althing,  the  na- 
tional  holiday   of   fourteen   days,   when    the 
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people's  law-givers  —  the  governor,  the 
bishop,  the  speaker,  and  the  sheriffs — met 
the  people's  delegates  and  some  portion  of 
the  people  themselves  at  the  ancient  Mount 
of  Laws  in  the  valley  of  Thingvellir,  for 
the  reading  of  the  old  statutes  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  ones,  for  the  trial  of 
felons  and  the  settlement  of  claims,  for  the 
making  of  love  and  the  making  of  quarrels, 
for  wrestling  and  horse-fighting,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  arms  and  the  breaking  of  heads. 
Count  Trollop  was  in  Iceland  at  this  cele- 
bration of  the  ancient  festival,  and  he  was 
induced  by  Jorgen  to  give  it  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  The  Governor's  company  set 
out  on  half-a-hundred  of  the  native  ponies, 
and  his  daughter  rode  between  himself  and 
the  Count.  During  that  ride  of  six  or  seven 
long  Danish  miles,  Jorgen  settled  the  terms 
of  the  intended  transfer  to  his  own  complete 
contentment.  The  Count  acquiesced,  and 
the  daughter  did  not  rebel. 

The  lonely  valley  was  reached,  the  tents 
were     pitched,    tliQ    Bishop    hallowed    the 
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assembly  with  solemn  ceremonies,  and  the 
business  of  Althing  began.  Three  days  the 
work  went  on,  and  Rachel  wearied  of  it  ; 
but  on  the  fourth  the  wrestling  was  started, 
and  her  father  sent  for  her  to  sit  with  him 
on  the  Mount  and  to  present  at  the  end  of 
the  contest  the  silver-buckled  belt  to  the 
champion  of  all  Iceland.  She  obeyed  the 
summons  with  Indifference,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  the  Judge,  with  the  Count  standing 
at  her  side.  In  the  space  below  there  was 
a  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  women  and  chil- 
dren, gathered  about  the  rinor.  One  wrestler 
was  throwing  every  one  that  came  before 
him.  His  name  was  Patrlksen,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Irish, 
who  settled  ao^es  ao^o  on  the  Westmann 
Islands.  His  success  became  monotonous  ; 
at  every  fresh  bout  his  self-confidence  grew 
more  Insufferable,  and  the  girl's  eyes  wan- 
dered from  the  spectacle  to  the  spectators. 
From  that  Instant  her  Indifference  fell  away. 

By  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  on  one  of 
the  lower  mounds  of  the  Mount  of  Laws,  a 
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man  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hand  and  his 
elbow  on  his  knee.  His  head  was  bare,  and 
from  his  hairy  breast  his  woollen  shirt  w^as 
thrown  back  by  reason  of  the  heat.  He 
was  a  magnificent  creature — young,  stalwart, 
fair-haired,  broad-chested,  with  limbs  like  the 
beech-tree,  and  muscles  like  its  ereat  ornarled 
round  heads.  His  coat,  a  sort  of  sailor's 
jacket,  w^as  coarse  and  torn  ;  his  stockings, 
reaching  to  his  knees,  were  cut  and  brown. 
He  did  not  seem  to  heed  the  wrestling,  and 
there  rested  upon  him  the  idle  air  of  the  lusty 
Icelander — the  lano^uor  of  the  tired  animal. 
Only,  when  at  the  close  of  a  bout  a  cheer 
rose  and  a  way  was  made  through  the  crowd 
for  the  exit  of  the  vanquished  man,  did  he 
lift  up  his  great  slow  eyes — grey  as  those  of 
a  seal,  and  as  calm  and  lustreless. 

The  wrestling  came  to  an  end.  Patriksea 
justified  his  Irish  blood,  and  was  proclaimed 
the  winner,  and  stepped  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Mount,  that  the  daughter  of  the  Governor 
might  buckle  about  him  the  champion's  belt. 
The  girl  went  through  her  function  listlessly, 
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her  eyes  wandering  to  where  the  falr-halred 
giant  sat  apart.  Then  the  Westmann  Islander 
called  for  drink  that  he  might  treat  the  losing 
men ;  and  having  drunk  himself,  he  began 
to  swagger  afresh,  saying  that  they  might 
find  him  the  strongest  and  lustiest  man  that 
day  at  Thingvellir,  and  he  would  bargain 
to  throw  him  over  his  back.  As  he  spoke 
he  strutted  by  the  bottom  of  the  Mount,  and 
the  man  who  sat  there  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  at  him.  Somethincr  In  the  glance 
arrested  Patrlksen,  and  he  stopped. 

'^  This  seems  to  be  a  lump  of  a  lad,"  he 
said.  "  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  with 
him." 

And  at  that  he  threw  his  long  arms  about 
the  stalwart  fellow,  squared  his  broad  hips 
before  him,  thrust  down  his  head  into  his 
breast  until  his  red  neck  was  as  thick  as  a 
bullock's,  and  threw  all  the  strength  of  his 
body  Into  his  arms  that  he  might  lift  the  man 
out  of  his  seat.  But  he  moved  him  not  an 
inch.  With  feet  that  held  the  earth  like  the 
hoofs  of  an  ox,  the  young  man  sat  unmoved. 
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Then  those  who  had  followed  at  the 
islander's  heels  for  the  liquor  he  was  spend- 
ing first  stared  in  wonderment  at  his  failure, 
and  next  laughed  in  derision  of  his  bragging, 
and  shouted  to  know  why,  before  it  was  too 
late,  the  young  man  had  not  taken  a  bout  at 
the  wrestling,  for  that  he  who  could  hold  his 
seat  so  must  be  the  strongest-limbed  man 
between  the  fells  and  the  sea. .  Hearing  this 
Patriksen  tossed  his  head  in  anger,  and  said 
it  was  not  yet  too  late,  that  if  he  took  home 
the  champion's  belt  it  should  be  no  rue-bar- 
gain to  master  or  man  from  sea  to  sea,  and, 
buckled  though  It  was,  it  should  be  his  who 
could  take  it  from  its  place. 

At  that  word  the  young  fellow  rose,  and 
then  it  was  seen  that  his  right  arm  was  use- 
less, being  broken  between  the  elbow  and 
the  wrist,  and  bound  with  a  kerchief  above 
the  wound.  Nothing  loth  for  this  infirmity, 
he  threw  his  other  arm  about  the  waist  of 
the  islander,  and  the  two  men  closed  for  a 
fall.  Patriksen  had  the  first  grip,  and  he 
swung  to  it,  thinking  straightway  to  lay  his 
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adversary  by  the  heels ;  but  the  young  man 
held  his  feet,  and  then,  pushing  one  leg 
between  the  legs  of  the  islander,  planting  the 
other  knee  into  his  stomach,  thrusting  his 
head  beneath  his  chin,  he  knuckled  his  left 
hand  under  the  islander's  rib,  pulled  towards 
him,  pushed  from  him,  threw  the  weight  of 
his  body  forward,  and  like  a  green  withe 
Patrlksen  doubled  backwards  with  a  groan. 
Then  at  a  rush  of  the  islander's  kinsmen, 
and  a  cry  that  his  back  w^ould  be  broken,  the 
young  man  loosed  his  grip,  and  Patrlksen 
rolled  from  him  to  the  earth,  as  a  clod  rolls 
from  the  ploughshare. 

All  this  time  Jorgen's  daughter  had  craned 
her  neck  to  look  over  the  heads  of  the  people, 
and  when  the  tussle  was  at  an  end,  her  face, 
which  had  been  strained  to  the  point  of 
anguish,  relaxed  to  smiles,  and  she  turned  to 
her  father  and  asked  if  the  champion's  belt 
should  not  be  his  who  had  overcome  the 
champion.  But  Jorgen  answered  no — that 
the  contest  was  over,  and  judgment  made, 
and  he  who  would  take  the  champion's  belt 
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must  come  to  the  next  Althing  and  earn  it. 
Then  the  girl  unlocked  her  necklace  of  coral 
and  silver  spangles,  beckoned  the  young  man 
to  her,  bound  the  necklace  about  his  broken 
arm  close  up  by  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him 
his  name. 

"  Stephen,"  he  answered. 

"  Whose  son  ?  "  said  she. 

'' Orryson  —  but  they  call  me  Stephen 
Orry." 

''Of  what  craft?" 

"Seaman,  of  Stappen,  under  Snaefell 
Jokull." 

The  Westmann  islander  had  rolled  to  his 
legs  by  this  time,  and  now  he  came  shambling 
up,  w^ith  the  belt  in  his  hand  and  his  sullen 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

''  Keep  it,"  he  said,  and  flung  the  belt  at 
the  girl's  feet,  between  her  and  his  adversary. 
Then  he  strode  away  through  the  throng, 
^vith  curses  on  his  white  lips  and  the  veins  of 
his  squat  forehead  swollen  and  dark. 

It  was  midnight  before  the  crowds  had 
broken  up  and  straggled  back  to  their  tents, 
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but  the  sun  of  this  northern  land  was  still 
half  above  the  horizon,  and  Its  dull  red  glow 
was  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  that  lay  to  the 
west  of  the  valley.  In  the  dim  light  of  an 
hour  later,  when  the  hills  of  Thingvelllr  slept 
under  the  cloud-shadow  that  was  their  only 
night,  Stephen  Orry  stood  with  the  Gover- 
nor's daughter  by  the  door  of  the  Thingvelllr 
parsonage,  for  Jorgen's  company  were  the 
parson's  guests.  He  held  out  the  champion's 
belt  to  her  and  said,  ''Take  it  back,  for  if  I 
keep  it  the  man  and  his  kinsmen  will  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

She  answered  him  that  It  was  his,  for  he 
had  won  it,  and  until  it  was  taken  from  him 
he  must  hold  it,  and  if  he  stood  In  peril  from 
the  kinsmen  of  any  man  let  him  remember 
that  it  was  she,  daughter  of  the  Governor 
himself,  w^ho  had  given  it.  The  air  was 
hushed  in  that  still  hour,  not  a  twig  or  a 
blade  rustlinor  over  the  serried  face  of  that 
desolate  land  as  far  as  the  wooded  rifts  that 
stood  under  the  snowy  dome  of  the  Armann 
fells.     As  she  spoke  there  w^as  a  sharp  noise 
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near  at  hand,  and  he  started ;  but  she  rallied 
him  on  his  fears,  and  laughed  that  one  who 
had  felled  the  blustering  champion  of  that 
day  should  tremble  at  a  noise  in  the  night. 

There  was  a  wild  outcry  in  Thingvellir 
the  next  morning.  Patriksen,  the  Westmann 
islander,  had  been  murdered.  There  was  a 
rush  of  the  people  to  the  place  where  his 
body  had  been  found.  It  lay  like  a  rag 
across  the  dyke  that  ran  between  the  par- 
sonage and  the  church.  On  the  dead  man's 
face  was  the  look  that  all  had  seen  there 
when  last  night  he  flung  down  the  belt 
between  his  adversary  and  the  Governor's 
daughter,  crying,  *'  Keep  it."  But  his  sullen 
eyes  were  glazed,  and  stared  up  without  the 
quivering  of  a  lid  through  the  rosy  sunlight ; 
the  dark  veins  on  his  brow  were  now  purple, 
and  when  they  lifted  him  they  saw  that  his 
back  was  broken. 

Then  there  was  a  gathering  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount,  with  the  priest  for  judge,  and 
nine  men  of  those  who  had  slept  in  the  tents 
nearest  to  the   body  for  inquest.     Nothing 
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was  discovered.  No  one  had  heard  a  sound 
throughout  the  night.  There  was  no  charge 
to  lay  before  the  law-givers  at  Althing.  The 
kinsmen  of  the  dead  man  cast  dark  looks  at 
Stephen  Orry,  but  he  gave  never  a  sign. 
Next  day  the  strong  man  was  laid  under 
the  shallow  turf  of  the  church  orarth.  His 
little  life's  swaggering  was  swaggered  out; 
he  must  sleep  on  till  the  resurrection  without 
one  brag  more. 

The  Governor's  daughter  did  not  leave 
the  guest  room  of  the  parsonage  from  the 
niorht  of  the  wrestllncr  onwards  to  the  end 
of  the  Althing  holiday,  and  then,  the  last 
ceremonies  done,  the  tents  struck  and  the 
ponies  saddled,  she  took  her  place  between 
Jorgen  and  the  Count  for  the  return  journey 
home.  Twenty  paces  behind  her  the  fair- 
haired  Stephen  Orry  rode  on  his  shaggy 
pony,  which  was  gaunt  and  peaky  and 
bearded  as  a  goat,  and  five  paces  behind 
him  rode  the  brother  of  the  dead  man 
Patrlksen.  Amid  five  hundred  men  and 
women,  and   eight   hundred   horses   saddled 
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for  riding  or  packed  with  burdens,  these 
three  had  set  their  faces  towards  the  httle 
wooden  capital. 

July  passed  into  August,  and  the  day  was 
near  that  had  been  appointed  by  Jorgen 
Jorgensen  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  the  Count  Trollop.  At  the  girl's  request 
the  marriage  was  postponed,  The  second 
day  came  nigh ;  again  the  girl  excused  her- 
self, and  again  the  marriage  was  put  off. 
A  third  time  the  appointed  day  approached, 
and  a  third  time  the  girl  asked  for  delay. 
But  Jorgen's  iron  will  was  to  be  tampered 
with  no  longer.  The  time  was  near  when 
the  Minister  must  return  to  Copenhagen, 
and  that  was  reason  enough  why  the  thing 
in  hand  should  be  despatched.  The  mar- 
riage must  be  delayed  no  longer. 

But  then  the  Count  betrayed  reluctance. 
Rumour  had  pestered  him  with  reports  that 
vexed  his  pride.  He  dropped  hints  of  them 
to  the  Governor.  "  Strange,"  said  he,  "  that 
a  woman  should  prefer  the  stink  of  the  ful- 
mar to  the  perfumes  of  civilisation."    Jorgen 
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fired  up  at  the  sneer.  His  daughter  was 
his  daughter,  and  he  was  Governor-General 
of  the  island.  What  low-born  churl  would 
dare  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  child  of  Jorgen 
Jorgensen  ? 

The  Count  had  his  answer  pat.  He 
had  made  inquiries.  The  man's  name  was 
Stephen  Orry.  He  came  from  Stappen 
under  Snaefell,  and  was  known  there  for  a 
wastrel.  On  the  poor  glory  of  his  village 
vogue  as  an  athlete,  he  idled  his  days  in 
bed  and  his  niohts  at  the  tavern.  His  father, 
an  honest  thrall,  was  dead  ;  his  mother  lived 
by  splitting  and  drying  stock-fish  for  English 
traders.  He  was  the  foolish  old  woman's 
pride,  and  she  kept  him.  Such  was  the  man 
whom  the  dauorhter  of  the  Governor  had 
chosen  before  the  Minister  for  Iceland. 

At  that  Jorgen's  hard  face  grew  livid 
and  white  by  turns.  They  were  sitting  at 
supper  in  Government  House,  and,  with  an 
oath,  the  Governor  brought  his  fist  down 
on  the  table.  It  was  a  lie;  his  daughter 
knew    no   more   of  the   man    than    he   did. 
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The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
asked  where  she  was  then,  that  she  was 
not  with  them.  Jorgen  answered,  with  an 
absent  look,  that  she  was  forced  to  keep 
her  room. 

At  that  moment  a  message  came  for  the 
Count.  It  was  urgent,  and  could  not  wait. 
The  Count  went  to  the  door,  and,  return- 
ing presently,  asked  if  Jorgen  was  sure  that 
his  daughter  was  in  the  house.  Certain  of 
it  he  was,  for  she  was  ill,  and  the  days 
were  deepening  to  winter.  But  for  all  his 
assurance,  Jorgen  sprang  up  from  his  seat 
and  made  for  his  daughter's  chamber.  She 
was  not  there,  and  the  room  was  empty. 
The  Count  met  him  in  the  corridor.  ''  Follow 
me,"  he  whispered,  and  Jorgen  followed,  his 
proud,  stern  head  bent  low. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Government  House  at 
Reykjavik  there  is  a  small  meadow.  That 
night  it  was  inches  deep  in  the  year's  first 
fall  of  snow,  but  two  persons  stood  together 
there,  close  locked  in  each  other's  arms  — 
Stephen  Orry  and  the  daughter  of  Jorgen 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Jorgensen.  With  the  tread  of  a  cat  a  man 
crept  up  behind  them.  It  was  the  brother 
of  Patriksen.  At  his  back  came  the  Count 
and  the  Governor.  The  snow-cloud  Hfted, 
and  a  white  eush  of  moonh^ht  revealed 
all.  With  a  cry  of  a  wild  beast  Jorgen 
flung  himself  between  his  daughter  and  her 
lover,  leapt  at  Stephen  and  struck  him  hard 
on  the  breast,  and  then,  as  the  girl  dropped 
to  her  knees  at  his  feet,  he  cursed  her. 

"  Bastard,"  he  shrieked,  ''  there's  no  blood 
of  mine  in  your  body.  Go  to  your  filthy 
offal,  and  may  the  devil  damn  you  both." 

She  stopped  her  ears  to  shut  out  the 
torrent  of  a  father's  curse,  but  before  the 
flood  of  it  was  spent  she  fell  backward  cold 
and  senseless,  and  her  upturned  face  was 
whiter  than  the  snow.  Then  her  giant 
lover  lifted  her  In  his  arms  and  strode 
away  In  silence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    MOTHER    OF    A    MAN. 

The  daughter  of  the  Governor-General  and 
the  seaman  of  Stappen  were  made  man  and 
wife,  and  the  Httle  Lutheran  priest  who 
married  them,  Sir  SIgfus  Thomson,  a  worthy 
man  and  a  good  Christian,  had  reason  to 
remember  the  ceremony.  Within  a  week 
he  was  removed  from  his  chaplaincy  at  the 
capital  to  the  parsonage  of  Grimsey,  the 
smallest  cure  of  the  Icelandic  Church,  on 
an  Island  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
seven  Danish  miles  of  sea. 

The  days  that  followed  brought  Rachel 
no  cheer  of  life.  She  had  thought  that 
her  husband  would  take  her  away  to  his 
home  under  Snaefell,  and  so  remove  her 
from  the  scene  of  her  humiliation.  He  ex- 
cused  himself,   saying   that  Stappen  was  a 
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poor  place,  where  the  great  ships  never  put 
in  to  trade,  and  that  there  was  more 
chance  of  HveHhood  at  Reykjavik.  Rachel 
crushed  down  her  shame,  and  they  took  a 
mean  little  house  in  the  fishing  quarter. 
Stephen  did  no  work.  Once  he  went  out 
four  days  with  a  company  of  Englishmen 
as  guide  to  the  Geysers,  and  on  his  return 
he  idled  four  weeks  on  the  wharves,  look- 
ing at  the  foreign  seamen  as  they  arrived 
by  the  boats.  The  fame  of  his  exploit  at 
Thingvellir  had  brought  him  a  troop  of 
admirers,  and  what  he  wanted  for  his  plea- 
sure he  never  lacked.  But  necessity  began 
to  touch  him  at  home,  and  then  he  hinted 
to  Rachel  that  her  father  was  rich.  She 
had  borne  his  indifference  to  her  deo^rada- 
tlon,  she  had  not  murmured  at  the  idleness 
that  pinched  them,  but  at  that  word  some- 
thing in  her  heart  seemed  to  break.  She 
bent  her  head  and  said  nothinof.  He  went 
on  to  hint  that  she  should  go  to  her  father, 
who  seeing  her  need  would  surely  forgive 
her.     Then  her  proud  spirit  could  brook  no 
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more.  ''Rather  than  darken  my  father's 
doors  again,"  she  said,  "  I  will  starve  on  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  water." 

Things  did  not  mend,  and  Stephen  began 
to  cast  down  his  eyes  in  shame  when  Rachel 
looked  at  him.  Never  a  word  of  blame 
she  spoke,  but  he  reproached  himself  and 
talked  of  his  old  mother  at  Stappen.  She 
was  the  only  one  who  could  do  any  good 
with  him.  She  knew  him,  and  did  not 
spare  him.  When  she  was  near  he  worked 
sometimes,  and  did  not  drink  too  much. 
He  must  send  for  her. 

Rachel  raised  no  obstacle,  and  one  day 
the  old  mother  came,  perched  on  a  bony, 
ragged-eared  pony,  and  with  all  her  belong- 
ings on  the  pack  behind  her.  She  was  a 
little,  hard-featured  woman  ;  and,  at  the  first 
sight  of  her  seamed  and  blotted  face,  Rachel's 
spirit  sank. 

The  old  woman  was  active  and  restless. 
Two  days  after  her  arrival  she  was  at  work 
at  her  old  trade  of  splitting  and  drying  stock- 
fish.    All  the  difference  that  the  change  had 
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made  for  her  was  that  she  was  working  on 
the  beach  at  Reykjavik  instead  of  the  beach 
at  Stappen,  and  Hving  with  her  son  and  her 
son's  wife  instead  of  alone. 

Her  coming  did  not  better  the  condition 
of  Rachel.  She  had  measured  her  new 
dauohter-in-law  from  head  to  foot  at  their 
first  meeting,  and  neither  smiled  nor  kissed 
her.  She  was  devoted  to  her  son,  and  no 
woman  was  too  good  for  him.  Her  son  had 
loved  her,  and  Rachel  had  come  between 
them.  The  old  woman  made  up  her  mind 
to  hate  the  girl,  because  her  fine  manners 
and  comely  face  were  a  daily  rebuke  to  her 
own  coarse  habits  and  homely  looks,  and  an 
hourly  contrast  always  present  to  Stephen's 
eyes. 

Stephen  was  as  idle  as  ever,  and  less 
ashamed  of  his  sloth  now  that  there  was 
some  one  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
His  mother  accepted  with  cheerfulness  the 
duty  of  bread-winner  to  her  son,  but  Rachel's 
helplessness  chafed  her.  For  all  her  fine 
fingering  the  girl  could  finger  nothing  that 
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would  fill  the  pot.  "  A  pretty  wife  you've 
brought  me  home  to  keep,"  she  muttered 
morning  and  night. 

But  Rachel's  abasement  was  not  even  yet 
at  its  worst.  ''  Oh,"  she  thought,  ''  if  I  could 
but  get  back  my  husband  to  myself  alone,  he 
would  see  my  humiliation  and  save  me  from 
it."  She  went  a  woman's  way  to  work  to 
have  the  old  mother  sent  home  to  Stappen. 
But  the  trick  that  woman's  wit  can  devise 
woman's  wit  can  baulk,  and  the  old  mother 
held  her  ground.  Then  the  girl  bethought 
her  of  her  old  shame  at  livinof  in  a  hovel 
close  to  her  father's  house,  and  asked  to 
be  taken  away.  Anywhere,  anywhere,  let  it 
be  to  the  world's  end,  and  she  would  follow. 
Stephen  answered  that  one  place  was  like 
another  in  Iceland,  where  the  people  were 
few  and  all  knew  their  story ;  and,  as  for 
foreign  parts,  though  a  seaman  he  was  not 
a  sea-going  man,  farther  than  the  whale- 
fishing  about  their  coasts,  and  that,  go  where 
they  might  to  better  their  condition,  yet  other 
poor    men    were    there    already.      At    that, 
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Rachel's  heart  sank,  for  she  saw  that  the 
great  body  of  her  husband  must  cover  a 
pigmy  soul.  Bound  she  was  for  all  her 
weary  days  to  the  place  of  her  disgrace, 
doomed  she  was  to  live  to  the  last  with 
the  woman  who  hated  her,  and  to  eat  that 
woman's  bitter  bread.  She  was  heavy  with 
child  at  this  time,  and  her  spirit  was  broken. 
So  she  sat  herself  down  with  her  feet  to  the 
hearth,  and  wept. 

There  the  old  mother  saw  her  as  often  as 
she  bustled  in  and  out  of  the  house  from  the 
beach,  and  many  a  gibe  she  flung  her  way. 
But  Stephen  sat  beside  her  one  day  with  a 
shame-faced  look,  and  cursed  his  luck,  and 
said  if  he  only  had  an  open  boat  of  his  own 
what  he  would  do  for  both  of  them.  She 
asked  how  much  a  boat  would  cost  him,  and 
he  answered  sixty  crowns  ;  that  a  Scotch 
captain  then  in  the  harbour  had  such  a  one 
to  sell  at  that  price,  and  that  it  was  a  better 
boat  than  the  fishermen  of  those  parts  ever 
owned,  for  it  was  English  built.  Now  it 
chanced  that  sitting  alone  that  very  day  in 
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her  hopelessness,  Rachel  had  overheard  a 
group  of  noisy  girls  in  the  street  tell  of  a 
certain  Jew,  named  Bernard  Frank,  who 
stood  on  the  jetty  by  the  stores  buying  hair 
of  the  young  maidens  who  would  sell  to  him, 
and  of  the  great  money  he  had  paid  to  some 
of  them,  such  as  they  had  never  handled 
before. 

And  now  at  this  mention  of  the  boat,  and 
at  the  flash  of  hope  that  came  with  it,  Rachel 
remembered  that  she  herself  had  a  plentiful 
head  of  hair,  and  how  often  it  had  been  com- 
mended for  its  colour  and  texture,  and  length 
and  abundance,  in  the  days  (now  gone  for 
ever)  when  all  things  were  good  and  beau- 
tiful that  belonged  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Governor.  So  making  some  excuse  to 
Stephen,  she  rose  up,  put  off  her  hifa,  her 
little  house-cap  with  the  tassel,  put  on  her 
large  linen  head-dress,  hurried  out,  and 
made  for  the  wharf. 

There  in  truth  the  Jew  was  standing  with 
a  group  of  girls  about  him.  And  some  of 
these  would  sell  outriorht  to  him,  and  then 
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go  Straightway  to  the  stores  to  buy  filigree 
jewellery  and  rings,  or  bright-hued  shawls, 
with  the  price  of  their  golden  locks.  And 
some  would  hover  about  him,  betw^een  desire 
of  so  much  artificial  adornment  and  dread 
of  so  much  natural  disfigurement,  until  like 
moths  they  would  fall  before  the  light  of  the 
Jew's  bright  silver. 

Rachel  had  reached  the  place  at  the  first 
impulse  of  her  thought,  but  being  there  her 
heart  misgave  her,  and  she  paused  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd.  To  go  in  among 
these  girls  and  sell  her  hair  to  the  Jew,  was 
to  make  herself  one  with  the  lowest  and 
meanest  of  the  towm,  but  that  was  not  the 
fear  that  held  her  back.  Suddenly  the 
thought  had  come  to  her  that  what  she  had 
intended  to  do  was  meant  to  win  her  hus- 
band back  to  her,  yet  that  she  could  not  say 
what  it  w^as  that  had  won  him  for  her  at  the 
first.  And  seeing  how  sadly  the  girls  w^ere 
changed  after  the  shears  had  passed  over 
their  heads,  she  could  not  help  but  ask  her- 
self what  it  would  profit  her,  though  she  got 
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the  boat  for  her  husband,  if  she  lost  him  for 
herself  ?  And  thinking  in  this  fashion,  she 
was  turning  away  with  a  faltering  step,  when 
the  Jew,  seeing  her,  called  to  her,  saying 
what  lovely  hair  she  had,  and  asking  would 
she  part  with  it.  There  was  no  going  back 
on  her  purpose  then,  so  facing  it  out  as 
bravely  as  she  could,  she  removed  her  head- 
dress, dropped  her  hair  out  of  the  plaits, 
until  it  fell  in  sunny  wavelets  to  her  waist, 
and  asked  how  much  he  would  give  for  it. 
The  Jew  answered,  *'  Fifty  crowns." 

**  Make  it  sixty,"  she  said,  *'  and  it  is 
yours." 

The  Jew  protested  that  he  would  lose  by 
the  transaction,  but  he  paid  the  money  into 
Rachel's  hands,  and  she,  lest  she  should 
repent  of  her  bargain,  prayed  him  to  take 
her  hair  off  instantly.  He  was  nothing  loth 
to  do  so,  and  the  beautiful  flaxen  locks,  cut 
close  to  the  crown,  fell  in  long  tresses  to  his 
big  shears.  Rachel  put  back  her  linen  head- 
dress, and,  holding  tightly  the  silver  pieces 
in  her  two  hands,  hurried  home. 
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Her  cheeks  were  crimson,  her  eyes  were 
wet,  and  her  heart  was  beating  high  when 
she  returned  to  her  poor  home  in  the  fishing 
quarter.  There,  in  a  shrill,  tremulous  voice 
of  joy  and  fear,  she  told  Stephen  all,  and 
counted  out  the  glistening  coins  to  the  last 
of  the  sixty  Into  his  great  hand. 

*' And  now  you  can  buy  the  English  boat," 
she  said,  "and  we  shall  be  beholden  to  no 
one." 

He  answered  her  wild  words  with  few 
of  his  own,  and  showed  little  pleasure ;  yet 
he  closed  his  hand  on  the  money,  and  get- 
ting up,  he  went  out  of  the  house,  saying  he 
must  see  the  Scotch  captain  there  and  then. 
Hardly  had  he  gone  when  the  old  mother 
came  In  from  her  work  on  the  beach,  and 
Rachel's  hopes  being  high,  she  could  not  but 
share  them  with  her,  and  so  she  told  her  all, 
little  as  was  the  commerce  between  them. 
The  mother  only  grunted  as  she  listened, 
and  went  on  with  her  food. 

Rachel  longed  for  Stephen  to  return  with 
the    good    news    that    all    was    settled    and 
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done,  but  the  minutes  passed  and  he  did  not 
come.  The  old  woman  sat  by  the  hearth 
and  smoked.  Rachel  waited  with  fear  at  her 
heart,  but  the  hours  went  by  and  still  Stephen 
did  not  appear.  The  old  woman  dozed 
before  the  fire  and  snored.  At  length,  when 
the  night  had  worn  on  towards  midnight,  an 
unsteady  step  came  to  the  door,  and  Stephen 
reeled  into  the  house  drunk.  The  old  woman 
awoke  and  laugrhed. 

Rachel  grew  faint  and  sank  to  a  seat. 
Stephen  dropped  to  his  knees  on  the  ground 
before  her,  and  in  a  maudlin  cry  went  on  to 
tell  of  how  he  had  thought  to  make  one 
hundred  crowns  of  her  sixty  by  a  wager,  how 
he  had  lost  fifty,  and  then  in  a  fit  of  despair 
had  spent  the  other  ten. 

"  Then  all  is  gone — all,"  cried  Rachel. 
And  thereupon  the  old  woman  shuffled  to 
her  feet  and  said  bitterly,  "  And  a  good  thing 
too.  I  know  you — trust  me  for  seeing  through 
your  sly  ways,  my  lady.  You  expected  to 
take  my  son  from  me  with  the  price  of  your 
ginger  hair,  you  ugly  bald-pate." 
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Rachel's  head  grew  light,  and  with  the  cry 
of  a  baited  creature  she  turned  upon  the  old 
mother  in  a  torrent  of  hot  words.  ''You 
low,  mean,  selfish  soul,"  she  cried,  "  I  despise 
you  more  than  the  dirt  under  my  feet." 

Worse  than  this  she  said,  and  the  old 
woman  called  on  Stephen  to  hearken  to  her, 
for  that  was  the  wife  he  had  brouorht  home 
to  revile  his  mother. 

The  old  witch  shed  some  crocodile  tears, 
and  Stephen  lunged  in  between  the  women 
and  with  the  back  of  his  hand  struck  his  wife 
across  the  face. 

At  that  blow  Rachel  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  she  turned  upon  her  hus- 
band. ''And  so  you  have  struck  me — me — 
me,"  she  cried.  "  Have  you  forgotten  the 
death  of  Patriksen  ?  " 

The  blow  of  her  words  was  harder  than 
the  blow  of  her  husband's  hand.  The  man 
reeled  before  it,  turned  white,  gasped  for 
breath,  then  caught  up  his  cap  and  fled  out 
into  the  night. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE  LAD  JASON. 


Of  Rachel  in  her  dishonour  there  is  now 
not  much  to  tell,  but  the  little  that  is  left  is 
the  kernel  of  this  history. 

That  night,  amid  the  strain  of  strong 
emotions,  she  was  brought  to  bed  before  her 
time  was  yet  full.  Her  labour  was  hard,  and 
long  she  lay  between  life  and  death,  for  the 
angel  of  hope  did  not  pull  with  her.  But 
before  the  sun  shot  its  first  yellow  rays  through 
the  little  skin-covered  windows,  a  child  was 
born  to  Rachel,  and  it  was  a  boy.  Little 
joy  she  found  in  it,  and  remembering  its 
father's  inhumanity,  she  turned  her  face  from 
it  to  the  wall,  trying  thereby  to  conquer  the 
yearning  that  answered  to  its  cry. 

It  was    then  for  the   first  time  since   her 

lying-in   that  the  old  mother  came  to  her. 
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She  had  been  out  searching  for  Stephen,  and 
had  just  come  upon  news  of  him. 

"  He  has  gone  in  an  EngHsh  ship,"  she 
cried.  "  He  sailed  last  night,  and  I  have 
lost  him  for  ever." 

And  at  that  she  leaned  her  quivering  white 
face  over  the  bed,  and  raised  her  clenched 
hand  over  Rachel's  face. 

*'  Son  for  son,"  she  cried  again.  "  May 
you  lose  your  son,  even  as  you  have  made 
me  to  lose  mine." 

The  child  seemed  likely  to  answer  to  the 
impious  prayer,  for  its  little  strength  waned 
visibly.  And  in  those  first  hours  of  her 
shameful  widowhood  the  evil  thought  came 
to  Rachel  to  do  with  it  as  the  baser  sort  were 
once  allowed  to  do  with  the  children  they  did 
not  wish  to  rear — expose  it  to  its  death  before 
it  had  touched  food.  But  in  the  throes,  as 
she  thought,  of  its  extremity,  the  love  of  the 
mother  prevailed  over  the  hate  of  the  wife, 
and  with  a  gush  of  tears  she  plucked  the 
babe  to  her  breast.  Then  the  neighbour 
— a    caretaker  of  the    Cathedral — who    out 
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of  pity  and  chanty  had  nursed  her  in  her 
dark  hour,  ran  for  the  priest,  that  with  the 
blessing  of  baptism  the  child  might  die  a 
Christian. 

The  good  man  came,  and  took  the  little 
sleep-bound  body  from  Rachel's  arms,  and 
asked  her  the  name.  She  did  not  answer, 
and  he  asked  ao^ain.  Once  more  having  no 
reply,  he  turned  to  the  neighbour  to  know 
what  the  father's  name  had  been. 

*'  Stephen  Orry,'   said  the  good  woman. 

"  Then  Stephen  Stephenson,"  he  began, 
dipping  his  fingers  into  the  water ;  but  at 
the  sound  of  that  name  Rachel  cried,  *'  No, 
no,  no." 

''He  has  not  done  well  by  her,  poor 
soul,"  whispered  the  woman  ;  "  call  it  after 
her  own  father." 

^'  Then  Jorgen  Jorgensen,"  the  priest 
began  again  ;  and  again  Rachel  cried,  "  No, 
no,  no,"  and  raised  herself  upon  her 
arm. 

"  It  has  no  father,"  she  said,  "and  I  have 

none.     If  it    is   to  die,   let  it  go   to  God's 
VOL.  I.  c 
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throne  with  the  badge  of  no  man's  cruelty ; 
and  if  It  Is  to  Hve,  let  It  be  known  by  no 
man's  name  save  Its  own.  Call  It  Jason 
— Jason  only." 

''Heaven  save  us!  a  heathen  name," 
cried  the  priest.  "  Where  did  she  find 
it?" 

"  My  goodness  me,"  said  the  woman, 
*'  that's  never  the  name  of  a  Christian  child, 
love.     It's  the  name  of  a  ship." 

"  Whatever  will  the  boy  become  ?  '*  said 
the  priest.  "  A  pagan,  a  Baresark  ?  God 
watch  him  !" 

Yet  in  the  name  of  Jason  the  child  was 
baptized,  and  so  it  was  that  Rachel,  little 
knowinof  what  she  was  doinor  in  her  blind 
passion  and  pain,  severed  her  son  from  kith 
and  kin.  But  in  what  she  did  out  of  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart  God  Himself  had 
His  own  great  purposes. 

From  that  hour  the  child  increased  in 
strength,  and  three  days  after,  as  the  babe 
lay  cooing  at  Rachel's  breast,  and  she  in 
her  own  despite  was  tasting  the  first  sweet 
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joys  of  maternity,  the  old  mother  of  Stephen 
came  to  her  again. 

"  This  is  my  house,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will 
keep  shelter  over  your  head  no  longer.  You 
must  pack  and  away — you  and  your  brat, 
both  of  you." 

That  night  the  Bishop  of  the  island — 
Bishop  John  Petersen,  once  a  friend  of 
Rachel's  mother,  now  much  in  fear  of  the 
Governor,  her  father— came  to  her  in  secret 
to  say  that  there  was  a  house  for  her  at  the 
extreme  west  of  the  fishing  quarter,  where 
a  fisherman  had  lately  died,  leaving  the  little 
that  he  had  to  the  Church.  There  she  be- 
took herself  with  her  child  as  soon  as  the 
days  of  her  lying-in  were  over.  It  was  a 
little  oblong  shed  of  lava  blocks  laid  with 
peat  for  mortar,  resembling  on  the  outside 
two  ancient  seamen  shoving  shoulders  to- 
gether against  the  weather,  and  on  the 
inside  two  tiny  birdcages. 

And  having  no  one  now  to  stand  to  her,  or 
seem  to  stand,  in  the  place  of  breadwinner, 
she  set  herself  to   such    poor  w^ork  as   she 
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could  do  and  earn  a  scanty  living  by.  This 
was  cleaning  the  down  of  the  eider-duck, 
by  passing  it  through  a  sieve  made  of  yarn 
stretched  over  a  hoop.  By  a  deft  hand, 
with  extreme  labour,  something  equal  to 
sixpence  a  day  could  be  made  in  this  way 
from  the  Enorlish  traders.  With  such  earn- 
ings  Rachel  lived  in  content,  and  if  Jorgen 
Jorgensen  had  any  knowledge  of  his 
daughter's  necessities  he  made  no  effort 
to  relieve  them. 

Her  child  lived — a  happy,  sprightly,  joy- 
ous bird  In  its  little  cage — and  her  broken 
heart  danced  to  its  delicious  accents.  It 
sweetened  her  labours,  It  softened  her  mis- 
fortunes, it  made  life  more  dear  and  death 
more  dreadful ;  it  was  the  strength  of  her 
arms  and  the  courage  of  her  soul,  her 
summons  to  labour  and  her  desire  for  rest. 
Call  her  wretched  no  longer,  for  now  she 
had  her  child  to  love.  Happy  little  dingy 
cabin  In  the  fishing  quarter,  amid  the  vats 
for  sharks'  oil  and  the  heaps  of  dried  cod  ! 
It  was   filled  with   heaven's  own   light,  that 
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came  not  from  above,  but  radiated  from 
the  little  cradle  where  her  life,  her  hope, 
her  joy,  her  solace  lay  swathed  in  the 
coverlet  of  all  her  love. 

And  as  she  worked  through  the  long 
summer  days  on  the  beach,  with  the  child 
playing  among  the  pebbles  at  her  feet,  many 
a  dream  danced  before  her  of  the  days  to 
come,  when  her  boy  would  sail  in  the  ships 
that  came  to  their  coast,  and  perhaps  take 
her  with  him  to  that  island  of  the  sea  that 
had  been  her  mother's  English  home,  where 
men  were  good  to  women,  and  women  were 
true  to  men.  Until  then  she  must  live 
where  she  was,  a  prisoner  chained  to  a 
rock ;  but  she  would  not  repine,  she  could 
wait,  for  the  time  of  her  deliverance  was 
near.  Her  liberator  was  coming.  He  was 
at  her  feet ;  he  was  her  child,  her  boy, 
her  darling ;  and  while  he  slumbered  she 
saw  him  wax  and  grow,  and  when  he  awoke 
she  saw  her  fetters  break.  Thus  on  the 
bridge  of  hope's  own  rainbow  she  spanned 
her  little  world  of  shame  and  pain. 
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The  years  went  by,  and  Jason  grew  to 
be  a  strong-limbed,  straight,  stalwart  lad, 
red-haired  and  passionate-hearted,  reckless 
and  improvident  as  far  as  improvidence  was 
possible  amid  the  conditions  of  his  bringing 
up.  He  was  a  human  water-fowl,  and  all 
his  days  were  spent  on  the  sea.  Such 
work  as  was  also  play  he  was  eager  to 
do.  He  would  clamber  up  the  rocks  of 
the  island  outside  the  harbour,  to  take  the 
eggs  of  the  elder-duck  from  the  steep  places 
where  she  built  her  nest;  and  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  June  he 
found  his  mother  in  the  eider-down  that  she 
cleaned  for  the  English  traders.  People 
whispered  to  Rachel  that  he  favoured  his 
father,  both  in  stature  and  character,  but 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  gloomy 
forebodings.  Her  son  was  as  fair  as 
the  day  to  look  upon ;  and  if  he  had 
his  lazy  humours,  he  had  also  one  quality 
which  overtopped  them  all — he  loved  his 
mother.  People  whispered  again  that  in 
this   regard  also    he   resembled   his   father. 
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who  amid  many  vices  had  the  same  sole 
virtue. 

Partly  to  shut  him  off  from  the  scandal 
of  the  gossips,  who  might  tell  him  too 
soon  the  story  of  his  mother's  broken  life, 
and  partly  out  of  the  selfishness  of  her 
bruised  spirit,  Rachel  had  brought  up  her 
boy  to  speak  the  tongue  of  her  mother — 
the  English  tongue.  Her  purpose  failed 
her,  for  Jason  learned  Icelandic  on  the 
beach  as  fast  as  English  in  the  house;  he 
heard  the  story  of  his  mothers  shame  and 
of  his  father's  baseness,  and  brought  it 
back  to  her  in  the  colours  of  a  thrice-told 
tale.  Vain  effort  of  fear  and  pride !  It 
was  nevertheless  to  prepare  the  lad  for 
the  future  that  was  before  him. 

And  through  all  the  days  of  her  worse 
than  widowhood,  amid  dark  memories  of 
the  past  and  thoughts  of  the  future  wherein 
many  passions  struggled  together,  the  hope 
lay  low  down  in  Rachel's  mind  that  Stephen 
would  return  to  her.  Could  he  continue 
to  stand  in  dread  of  the  threat  of  his  own 
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wife  ?  No,  no,  no.  It  had  been  only  the 
hot  word  of  a  moment  of  anger,  and  it 
was  gone.  Stephen  was  staying  away  in 
fear  of  the  brother  of  Patriksen.  When 
that  man  was  dead,  or  out  of  the  way,  he 
would  return.  Then  he  would  see  their 
boy,  and  remember  his  duty  towards  him, 
and  if  the  lad  ever  again  spoke  bitterly 
of  one  whom  he  had  never  yet  seen,  she 
on  her  part  would  chide  him,  and  the  light 
of  revenge  that  had  sometimes  flashed  in 
his  brilliant  blue  eyes  would  fade  away, 
and  in  uplooking  and  affection  he  would 
walk  as  a  son  with  his  father's  hand. 

Thus  in  the  riot  of  her  woman's  heart 
hope  fought  with  fear  and  love  with  hate. 
And  at  last  the  brother  of  Patriksen  did 
indeed  disappear.  Rumour  whispered  that 
he  had  returned  to  the  Westmann  Islands, 
there  to  settle  for  the  rest  of  his  days  and 
travel  the  sea  no  more. 

"  Now  he  will  come,"  thought  Rachel. 
''  Wherever  he  is  he  will  learn  that  there  is  no 
longer  anything  to  fear,  and  he  will  return." 
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And  she  waited  with  as  firm  a  hope 
that  the  winds  would  carry  the  word  as 
Noah  waited  for  the  settHnor  of  the  waters 
after  the  dove  had  found  the  dry  land. 

But  time  went  on,  and  Stephen  did  not 
appear;  and  at  length,  under  the  turmoil 
of  a  heart  that  fought  with  itself,  Rachel's 
health  be^an  to  sink. 

Then  the  brother  of  Patriksen  returned. 
He  had  a  messao^e  for  her.  He  knew  where 
her  husband  was.  Stephen  Orry  was  on 
the  little  Island  of  Man,  far  away  south, 
in  the  Irish  Sea.  He  had  married  again, 
and  he  had  another  child.  His  wife  was 
dead,  but  his  son  was  living. 

Rachel  In  her  weakness  went  to  bed  and 
rose  from  it  no  more.  The  broad  dazzle  of 
the  sun  that  had  been  so  soon  to  rise  on  her 
wasted  life  was  shot  over  with  an  inky  pall 
of  cloud.  Not  for  her  was  to  be  the  voyage 
to  England.     Her  boy  must  go  alone. 

It  was  the  winter  season  in  that  stern  land 
of  the  north,  when  night  and  day  so  closely 
commingle  that  the  darkness  seems  never  to 
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lift.  And  in  the  silence  of  that  lonQ^  nieht 
Rachel  lay  in  her  little  hut,  sinking  rapidly 
and  much  alone.  Jason  came  to  her  from 
time  to  time,  in  his  great  sea-stockings  and 
big  gloves,  and  with  the  odour  of  the  brine  in 
his  long  red  hair.  By  her  bedside  he  would 
stand  half  an  hour  in  silence,  with  eyes  full 
of  wonderment ;  for  life  like  that  of  an  un- 
tamed colt  was  in  his  own  warm  limbs,  and 
death  was  very  strange  to  him.  A  sudden 
haemorrhage  brought  the  end ;  and  one  day 
darker  than  the  rest,  when  Jason  hastened 
home  from  the  boats,  the  pain  and  panting 
of  death  were  there  before  him.  His 
mother's  pallid  face  lay  on  her  arm,  her 
great  dark  eyes  were  glazed  already,  she 
was  breathing  hard,  and  every  breath  was 
a  spasm.  Jason  ran  for  the  priest — the 
same  that  had  named  him  in  his  baptism. 
The  good  man  came  hobbling  along,  book 
in  hand,  and  seeing  how  life  flickered  he 
would  have  sent  for  the  Governor,  but 
Rachel  forbade  him.  He  read  to  her,  he 
sang  for  her  in  his  cracked  voice,  he  shrived 
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her,  and  then  all  being  over,  as  far  as 
human  efforts  could  avail,  he  sat  himself 
down  on  a  chest,  spread  his  print  handker- 
chief over  his  knee,  took  out  his  snuff-box 
and  waited. 

Jason  stood  with  his  back  to  the  glow  of 
the  fire,  and  his  hard-set  face  in  the  gloom. 
Never  a  word  came  from  him,  never  a 
sigh,  never  a  tear.  Only  with  the  strange 
light  in  his  wild  eyes  he  looked  on  and 
listened. 

Rachel  stirred,  and  called  to  him. 

*'  Are  you  there,  Jason  ? "  she  said  feebly, 
and  he  stepped  to  her  side. 

**  Closer,"  she  whispered  ;  and  he  took  her 
cold  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  then  her  dim 
eyes  knew  where  to  look  for  his  face. 

**  Good-bye,  my  brave  lad,"  she  said.  *'  I 
do  not  fear  to  leave  you.  You  are  strong, 
you  are  brave,  and  the  world  is  kind  to 
them  that  can  fight  it.  Only  to  the  weak 
is  it  cruel — only  to  the  weak  and  the  timid 
— only  to  women — only  to  helpless  women 
sold  into  the  slavery  of  heartless  men." 
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And  then  she  told  him  everything — her 
love,  her  loyalty,  her  life.  In  twenty  little 
vi^ords  she  told  the  story. 

*'  I  gave  him  all — all.  I  took  a  father's 
curse  for  him.  He  struck  me — he  left  me — 
he  forgot  me  with  another  woman.  Listen 
— listen — closer  still — still  closer,"  she  whis- 
pered eagerly,  and  then  she  spoke  the  words 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  this  history. 

"You  will  be  a  sailor,  and  sail  to  many 
lands.  If  you  should  ever  meet  your  father, 
remember  what  your  mother  has  borne  from 
him.  If  you  should  never  meet  him,  but 
should  meet  his  son,  remember  what  your 
mother  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his 
father.  Can  you  hear  me  ?  Is  my  speech 
too  thick  ?     Have  you  understood  me  ?  " 

Jason's  parched  throat  was  choking,  and 
he  did  not  answer. 

"  My  brave  boy,  farewell,"  she  said. 
"  Good-bye,"  she  murmured  again  more 
faintly,  and  after  that  there  was  a  lull,  a 
pause,  a  sigh,  a  long-drawn  breath,  another 
sighj  and  then  over  his  big  brown  hands  her 
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pallid  face  fell  forward,  and  the  end  was 
come. 

For  some  minutes  Jason  stood  there  still 
in  the  same  impassive  silence.  Never  a 
tear  yet  in  his  great  eyes,  now  wilder  than 
they  were ;  never  a  cry  from  his  dry  throat, 
now  surging  hot  and  athirst ;  never  a  sound 
in  his  ears,  save  a  dull  hum  of  words  like 
the  plash  of  a  breaker  that  was  coming — 
coming — coming  from  afar.  She  was  gone 
who  had  been  everything  to  him.  She  had 
sunk  like  a  wave,  and  the  billows  of  the 
ocean  were  pressing  on  behind  her.  She 
w^as  lost,  and  the  tides  of  life  were  flowing 
as  before. 

The  old  pastor  shuffled  to  his  feet,  mop- 
ping his  moist  eyes  with  his  red  handker- 
chief. "  Come  away,  my  son,"  he  said,  and 
tapped  Jason  on  the  shoulder. 

'*  Not  yet,"  the  lad  answered  hoarsely. 
And  then  he  turned  with  a  dazed  look  and 
said,  like  one  who  speaks  in  his  sleep,  "  My 
father  has  killed  my  mother." 

**  No,  no,  don't  say  that,"  said  the  priest. 
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**  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  lad  more  loudly ; 
"  not  In  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or  a  moment,  but 
in  twenty  long  years." 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  son,"  the  old  priest 
murmured. 

But  Jason  did  not  hear  him.  *'  Now 
listen,"  he  cried,  "and  hear  my  vow."-  And 
still  he  held  the  cold  hand  in  his,  and  still 
the  ashy  face  rested  on  them. 

'^  I  will  hunt  the  world  over  until  I  find 
that  man,  and  when  I  have  found  him  I  will 
slay  him." 

''  What  are  you  saying  ?  "  cried  the  priest. 

But  Jason  went  on  with  an  awful  solem- 
nity. "If  he  should  die,  and  we  should 
never  meet,  I  will  hunt  the  world  over  until 
I  find  his  son,  and  when  I  have  found  him, 
I  will  kill  him  for  his  father's  sake." 

"Silence,  silence,"  cried  the  priest. 

"  So  help  me  God  !  "  said  Jason. 

"My  son,  my  son,  vengeance  is  His. 
What  are  we  that  we  should  presume  to 
it?" 

Jason  heard  nothing,  but  the  frost  of  life's 
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first  winter  that  had  bound  up  his  heart, 
deafening  him,  blinding  him,  choking  him, 
seemed  all  at  once  to  break.  He  pushed 
the  cold  face  gently  back  on  to  the  pillow, 
and  fell  over  it  with  sobs  that  shook  the  bed. 

They  buried  the  daughter  of  the  Governor 
in  the  acre  allotted  to  the  poor  in  the  yard 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Reykjavik.  The  bells 
were  ringing  a  choral  peal  between  matins 
and  morning  service.  Happy  little  girls  in 
bright  new  gowns,  with  primroses  on  their 
breasts  yellowing  their  round  chins,  went 
skipping  in  at  the  wide  west  doorway,  chat- 
tering like  linnets  in  spring.  It  was  Easter 
Day,  nineteen  years  after  Stephen  Orry  had 
fled  from  Iceland. 

Next  morning  Jason  signed  articles  on  the 
wharf  to  sail  as  seaman  on  an  Irish  schooner 
homeward  bound  for  Belfast,  w^ith  liberty 
to  call  at  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  and 
Ramsey  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN    ANGEL    IN    HOMESPUN. 

The  little  Island  In  the  middle  of  the  Irish 

Sea  has  through  many  centuries  had  Its  own 

language  and  laws,  and  Its  own  judges  and 

governors.     Very,  very  long  ago,  It  had  also 

its  own   kings  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 

them  was  the  Icelandic  sea-dog  who  bought 

it  with  blood  In  1077.     More  recently  it  has 

had  Its  own  reigning  lords,  and  one  of  the 

least   of  them   was   the    Scottish    nobleman 

who  sold  It  for  gold  In  1765.     After  that  the 

English  crown  held  the  right  of  appointing 

the  Governor-General.      It  chose  the  son  of 

the    Scottish    nobleman.      This   was    John, 

fourth  Duke  of  Athol,  and  he  held  his  office 

fifty-five  bad  years.     In  his  day   the   island 

was  not  a   scene    of  over-much  gaiety.      If 

the  memory  of  old  men  can  be  trusted,  he 
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contrived  to  keep  a  swashbuckler  court 
there,  but  Its  festivities,  Hke  his  own  digni- 
ties, must  have  been  maimed  and  lame.  He 
did  not  care  to  see  too  much  of  it,  and  that 
he  might  be  free  to  go  where  he  w^ould,  he 
appointed  a  deputy-governor. 

Now  when  he  looked  about  him  for  this 
deputy,  he  found  just  six-and-twenty  persons 
ready  to  fall  at  his  feet.  He  might  have 
had  either  of  the  Deemsters,  but  he  selected 
neither;  he  might  have  had  any  of  the 
twenty-four  Keys,  but  he  selected  none.  It 
was  then  that  he  heard  of  a  plain  farmer  in 
the  north  of  the  island,  who  w^as  honoured 
for  his  uprightness,  beloved  for  his  sim- 
plicity, and  revered  for  his  piety.  "  The 
very  man  for  me,"  thought  the  lord  of  the 
swashbucklers,  and  he  straightway  set  off  to 
see  him. 

He  found  him  living  like  a  patriarch  among 
his  people,  surrounded  by  his  sons,  and  proud 
of  them  that  they  were  many  and  strong. 
His  name  was  Adam  Fairbrother.  In  his 
youth  he  had  run  away  to  sea,  been  taken 

VOL.   I.  D 
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captive  by  the  Algerines,  kept  twenty-eight 
months  a  slave  in  Barbary,  had  escaped 
and  returned  home  captain  of  a  Guinea- 
man.  This  had  been  all  his  education  and  all 
his  history.  He  had  left  the  island  a  wild, 
headstrong,  passionate  lad  ;  he  had  returned 
to  it  a  sober,  patient,  gentle-hearted  man. 

Adam's  house  was  Lague,  a  loose,  strag- 
gling, featureless  and  irresolute  old  fabric, 
on  five  hundred  hungry  acres  of  the  rocky 
headland  of  Maughold.  When  the  Duke 
rode  up  to  it  Adam  himself  was  ringing  the 
bell  above  the  door  lintel  that  summoned  his 
people  to  dinner.  He  was  then  in  middle 
life,  stout,  yet  flaccid  and  slack,  with  eyes 
and  forehead  of  sweetest  benevolence,  mouth 
of  softest  tenderness,  and  hair  already  whiten- 
ing over  his  ears  and  temples. 

"  The  face  of  an  angel  in  homespun," 
thought  the  Duke. 

Adam  received  his  visitor  with  the  easy 
courtesy  of  an  equal,  first  offering  his  hand. 
The  Duke  shook  hands  with  him.  He  held 
the  stirrup  while  the  Duke  alighted,  took  the 
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horse  to  the  stable,  slackened  its  girths,  and 
gave  it  a  feed  of  oats,  talking  all  the  time. 
The  Duke  stepped  after  him  and  listened. 
Then  he  led  the  way  to  the  house.  The 
Duke  followed.  They  went  Into  the  living- 
room— an  oblong  kitchen  with  an  oak  table 
down  the  middle,  and  two  rows  of  benches 
from  end  to  end.  The  farming  people  were 
trooping  in,  bringing  with  them  the  odour  of 
fresh  peat  and  soil.  Bowls  of  barley  broth 
were  being  set  in  front  of  the  big  chair  at 
the  table  end.  Adam  sat  In  this  seat  and 
motioned  the  Duke  to  the  bench  at  his  right. 
The  Duke  sat  down.  Then  six  words  of 
grace  and  all  were  In  their  places — Adam 
himself,  his  wife,  a  shrewd-faced  body,  his 
six  sons,  big  and  shambling,  his  men,  bare= 
armed  and  quiet,  his  maids,  with  skirts  kilted 
up,  plump  and  noisy,  and  the  swashbuckler 
Duke,  amused  and  silent,  glancing  down  the 
long  lines  of  the  strangest  company  with 
whom  he  had  ever  yet  been  asked  to  sit  at 
dinner.  Suet  pudding  followed  the  broth, 
sheep's    head    and    potatoes    followed    the 
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pudding,  then  six  words  of  thanks,  and  all 
rose  and  trooped  away  except  the  Duke 
and  Adam.  That  good  man  had  not  altered 
the  habit  of  his  life  by  so  much  as  a  plate 
of  cheese  for  the  fact  that  the  Lord  of  Man 
had  sat  at  meat  with  him.  "  The  manners 
of  a  prince,"  thought  the  Duke. 

They  took  the  arm-chairs  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  Ingle. 

'*  You  look  cosy  in  your  retreat,  Mr.  Fair- 
brother,"  said  the  Duke;  "but  since  your 
days  In  Guinea  have  you  never  dreamt  of  a 
position  of  more  power,  and  perhaps  of  more 
profit?" 

**  As  for  power,"  answered  Adam,  ''  I  have 
observed  that  the  name  and  the  reality  rarely 
go  together." 

**  The  experience  of  a  statesman,"  thought 
the  Duke. 

"  As  for  profit,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  re- 
flected that  money  has  never  yet  since  the 
world  began  tempted  a  happy  man." 

"  The  wisdom  of  a  judge,"  thought  the 
Duke. 
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"  And  as  for  myself,  I  am  a  completely 
happy  one." 

"  With  more  than  a  judge's  integrity," 
thouofht  the  Duke. 

At  that  the  Duke  told  the  purpose  of  his 
visit. 

"  And  no,"  he  said,  with  uplifted  hands, 
*'  don't  say  I  have  gone  far  to  fare  worse. 
The  post  I  offer  requires  but  one  qualifica- 
tion in  the  man  who  fills  it,  yet  no  one  about 
me  possesses  the  simple  gift.  It  needs  an 
honest  man,  and  all  the  better  if  he's  not  a 
fool.     Will  you  take  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Adam,  short  and  blunt. 

"  The  very  man,"  thought  the  Duke. 

Six  months  later  the  Duke  had  his  way. 
Adam  Fairbrother,  of  Lague,  was  made 
Deputy-Governor  of  Man  (under  the  Duke 
himself  as  Governor-General)  at  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

On  the  night  of  Midsummer  Day,  ly — , 
the  town  of  Ramsey  held  high  festival.  The 
Royal  George  had  dropped  anchor  in  the 
bay,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attended  by 
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the  Duke  of  Athol,  Captain  Murray,  and 
Captain  Cook,  had  come  ashore  to  set  the 
foot  of  an  EngHsh  Prince  for  the  first  time 
on  Manx  soil.  Before  dusk,  the  Royal  ship 
had  weighed  anchor  again,  but  when  night 
fell  In  the  festivities  had  only  begun.  Guns 
were  fired,  bands  of  music  passed  through 
the  town,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  on  the 
top  of  the  Sky  Hill.  The  kitchens  of  the 
inns  were  crowded,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  country  people  enveloped  In 
dust.  In  the  market-place  the  girls  were 
romping,  the  young  men  drinking,  the  chil- 
dren shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  the 
pedlars  edging  their  barrows  through  the 
crowd  and  crying  their  wares.  And  over 
all  the  tumult  of  exuberant  voices,  the  shout- 
ing, the  laughter,  the  merry  shrieks,  the  gay 
banter,  the  barking  of  sheep-dogs,  the  snar- 
ling of  mongrel  setters,  the  streaming  and 
smoking  of  hawkers'  torches  across  a  thou- 
sand faces,  there  was  the  steady  peal  of  the 
bell  of  Ballure. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  a  strange  man  passed 
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through  the  town.  He  was  of  colossal  sta- 
ture— stalwart,  straight,  and  flaxen-haired, 
wearing  a  goat-skin  cap  without  brim,  a  grey 
woollen  shirt  open  at  the  neck  and  belted 
with  a  leathern  strap,  breeches  of  untanned 
leather,  long  thick  stockings,  a  second  pair 
up  to  his  ankles,  and  no  shoes  on  his  feet. 
His  face  was  pale,  his  cheek-bones  stood 
high,  and  his  eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  a 
cormorant.  The  pretty  girls  stopped  their 
chatter  to  look  after  him,  but  he  strode  on 
w^ith  long  steps,  and  the  people  fell  aside 
for  him. 

At  the  door  of  the  Saddle  Inn  he  stood  a 
moment,  but  voices  came  from  within  and 
he  passed  on.  Going  by  the  Court  House 
he  came  to  the  Plough  Tavern,  and  there 
he  stopped  again,  and  then  stepped  in. 
After  a  time  the  children  who  had  followed 
at  his  heels  separated,  and  the  girls  who 
had  looked  after  him  began  to  dance  with 
arms  akimbo  and  skirts  held  up  over  their 
white  ankles.     He  was  forgotten. 

An  hour  later,  four  men,  armed  with  cut- 
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lasses,  and  carrying  ship's  irons,  came  hurry- 
ing from  the  harbour.  They  were  blue- 
jackets in  pursuit  of  a  seaman  who  had 
deserted  from  the  English  brig  at  anchor 
in  the  bay.  The  runaway  was  a  giant  and 
a  foreigner,  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English  or  Manx.  Had  any  one  seen  him  ? 
Yes,  every  one.  He  had  gone  into  the 
Plough.  To  the  Plough  the  blue-jackets 
made  their  way.  The  good  woman  who 
kept  it,  Mother  Beatty,  had  certainly  seen 
such  a  man.  '*  Aw,  yes,  the  poor  craythur, 
he  came,  so  he  did,"  but  never  a  word  could 
he  speak  to  her,  and  never  a  word  could  she 
speak  to  him,  so  she  gave  him  a  bit  of  barley- 
cake,  and  maybe  a  drop  of  something,  and 
that  was  all.  He  was  not  in  the  house  then  ? 
"  Och,  let  them  look  for  themselves."  The 
blue-jackets  searched  the  house,  and  came 
out  as  they  had  entered.  Then  they  passed 
through  every  street,  looked  down  every 
alley,  peered  into  every  archway,  and  went 
back  to  their  ship  empty-handed. 

When    they   were    gone    JNIother    Beatty 
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came  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  At  the 
next  instant  the  big-Hmbed  stranger  stepped 
from  behind  her. 

"  That  way,"  she  whispered,  and  pointed 
to  a  dark  alley  opposite. 

The  man  watched  the  direction  of  her 
finger  in  the  darkness,  doffed  his  cap,  and 
strode  away. 

The  alley  led  him  by  many  a  turn  to 
the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  was  Ballure.  Behind 
him  lay  the  town,  with  the  throngs,  the 
voices,  and  the  bands  of  music.  To  his 
left  was  the  fort,  belching  smoke  and  the 
roar  of  cannon.  To  his  right  were  the  bon- 
fires on  the  hill  top,  with  litde  dark  figures 
passing  before  them,  and  a  glow  above 
them  embracing  a  third  of  the  sky.  In 
front  of  him  was  the  gloom  and  silence 
of  the  country.  He  walked  on ;  a  fresh 
coolness  came  to  him  out  of  the  darkness, 
and  over  him  a  dull  murmur  hovered  in 
the  air.  He  was  going  towards  Kirk  Maug- 
hold. 

He  passed  two  or  three  little  houses  by 
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the  wayside,  but  most  of  them  were  dark. 
He  came  by  a  tavern,  but  the  door  was  shut, 
and  no  one  answered  when  he  knocked.  At 
length,  by  the  turn  of  a  by-road,  he  saw  a 
light  through  the  trees,  and  making  towards 
it  he  found  a  long  shambling  house  under  a 
clump  of  elms.     He  was  at  Lague. 

The  light  he  saw  was  from  one  window 
only,  and  he  stepped  up  to  it.  A  man  was 
sitting  alone  by  the  hearth,  with  the  glow  of 
a  gentle  fire  on  his  face — a  beautiful  face, 
soft  and  sweet  and  tender.  It  was  Adam 
Fairbrother. 

The  stranger  stood  a  moment  in  the  dark- 
ness, looking  into  the  quiet  room.  Then  he 
tapped  on  the  window-pane. 

On  this  evening  Governor  Fairbrother  was 
worn  with  toil  and  excitement.  It  had  been 
Tynwald  Day,  and  while  sitting  at  St.  John's 
he  had  been  summoned  to  Ramsey  to  receive 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Athol. 
The  royal  party  had  already  landed  when  he 
arrived,  but  not  a  word  of  apology  had  he 
offered  for  the  delayed  reception.     He  had 
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taken  the  Prince  to  the  top  of  the  Sky  Hill/ 
talking  as  he  went,  answering  many  ques- 
tions and  asking  not  a  few,  naming  the 
mountains,  runnings  through  the  island's  his- 
tory,  explaining  the  three  legs  on  its  coat  of 
arms,  glancing  at  its  ancient  customs  and 
giving  a  taste  of  its  language.  He  had  been 
simple,  sincere,  and  natural  from  first  to  last, 
and  when  the  time  had  come  for  the  Prince 
to  return  to  his  ship  he  had  presented  his 
six  sons  to  him  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  a 
patriarch,  saying  these  were  his  gifts  to  his 
king  that  was  to  be.  Then  on  the  quay  he 
had  offered  the  Prince  his  hand,  hoping  he 
might  see  him  again  before  long ;  for  he  was 
a  great  lover  of  a  happy  face,  and  the  Prince, 
it  was  plain  to  see,  was,  like  himself,  a  man 
of  a  cheerful  spirit. 

But  when  the  Royal  George  had  sailed  out 
of  the  bay  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  and  the 
great  folk  who  had  held  their  breath  in  awe 
of  so  much  majesty  were  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  visit  with  the  blazing  of  cannon 
and  the  beating  of  drums,  Adam  Fairbrothen 
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had  silently  slipped  away.  He  lived  at 
Government  House,  but  had  left  his  three 
elder  boys  at  Lague,  and  thought  this  a 
happy  chance  of  spending  a  night  at  home. 
Only  his  sons'  housekeeper,  a  spinster  aunt 
of  his  own,  was  there,  and  when  she  had 
given  him  a  bite  of  supper  he  had  sent  her 
after  the  others  to  look  at  the  sicjhts  of 
Ramsey.  Then  he  had  drawn  up  his  chair 
before  the  fire,  charged  his  long  pipe,  purred 
a  song  to  himself,  begun  to  smoke,  to  doze, 
and  to  dream. 

His  dreams  that  night  had  been  woven 
with  visions  of  his  bad  days  in  Barbary — 
of  his  wreck  and  capture,  of  his  cruel  tortures 
before  his  neck  was  yet  bowed  to  the  yoke 
of  bondage,  of  the  whip  before  he  knew  the 
language  of  his  masters  to  obey  it  quickly, 
of  the  fetters  on  his  hands,  the  weights  on 
his  legs,  the  collar  about  his  neck,  of  the  raw 
flesh  where  the  iron  had  torn  the  skin  ;  and 
then  of  the  dark  wild  night  of  his  escape, 
when  he  and  three  others,  as  luckless  and 
as   miserable,   had   run   a   raft   into   the   sea, 
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Stripped  off  their  shirts  to  make  a  sail,  and 
thrust  their  naked  bodies  together  to  keep 
them  warm. 

Such  was  the  grey  silt  that  came  up  to  him 
that  night  from  the  deposits  of  his  memory. 
The  Tynwald,  the  Prince,  the  Duke,  the 
guns,  the  music,  the  bonfires,  were  gone : 
bit  by  bit  he  pieced  together  the  life  he 
had  lived  in  his  youth,  and  at  the  thought 
of  it,  and  that  it  was  now  over,  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  gave  thanks  where  they 
were  due. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  tap  at  the 
window-pane,  and  turning  about  he  saw  a 
man's  haggard  face  peering  in  at  him  from 
the  darkness.  Then  he  rose  instantly,  and 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  porch. 

"  Come  in,"  he  called. 

The  man  entered. 

He  took  one  step  into  the  house  and 
stopped,  seemed  for  a  moment  puzzled  and 
dazed,  and  then  by  a  sudden  impulse  stepped 
quietly  forward,  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of  his 
shirt,   and   held   out  his   arm.     Around    his 
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Avrist  there  was  a  circular  abrasure  where 
the  loop  of  a  fetter  had  worn  away  the  skin, 
leaving  the  naked  flesh  raw  and  red. 

He  had  been  in  irons. 

With  a  word  of  welcome  the  Governor 
motioned  the  man  to  a  seat.  Some  Inarticu- 
late sounds  the  man  made  and  waved  his 
hand. 

He  was  a  forei^^ner.     What  was  his  craft  ? 

A  tiny  model  of  a  full-rigged  ship  stood 
on  the  top  of  a  corner  cupboard.  Adam 
pointed  to  it,  and  the  man  gave  a  quick  nod 
of  assent. 

He  was  a  seaman.     Of  what  country  ? 

"  Shetlands  ?  "  asked  the  Governor. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Sweden  ?     Norway  ?  " 

"  Issland,"  said  the  man. 

He  was  an  Icelander. 

Two  rude  portraits  hung  on  the  walls,  one 
of  a  fair  boy,  the  other  of  a  woman  In  the 
early  bloom  of  womanhood — Adam's  young 
wife  and  first  child.  The  Governor  pointed 
to  the  boy,  and  the  man  shook  his  head. 
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He  had  no  family. 

The  Governor  pointed  to  the  woman,  and 
the  man  hesitated,  seemed  about  to  assent, 
and  then,  with  the  look  of  one  who  tries  to 
banish  an  unwelcome  thought,  shook  his 
head  again. 

He  had  no  wife.     What  was  his  name  ? 

The  Governor  took  down  from  the  shelf  a 
Bible  covered  In  green  cloth,  and  opened  at 
the  writing  on  the  fly-leaf  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  writlnor  ran  : — 
"Adam  Falrbrother,  son  of  Jo:  Falrbrother, 
and  Mar:  his  wife,  was  born  Auorust  the  i  ith, 
17 — ,  about  5  o'clock  In  the  morning,  half 
flood,  wind  at  south-west,  and  christened 
August  1 8th."  To  this  he  pointed,  then  to 
himself,  and  finally  to  the  stranger.  An 
abrupt  change  came  over  the  man's  manner. 
He  grew  sullen  and  gave  no  sign.  But  his 
eyes  wandered  with  a  fierce  eagerness  to  the 
table,  where  the  remains  of  the  Governor's 
supper  were  still  lying. 

Adam  drew  up  a  chair  and  motioned  the 
stranger  to  sit  and  eat.     The  man  ate  with 
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frightful  voracity,  the  perspiration  breaking 
out  in  beads  over  his  face.  Havane  eaten, 
lie  grew  drowsy,  fell  to  nodding  where  he 
sat,  and  in  a  moment  of  recovered  conscious- 
ness pointed  to  the  stuffed  head  of  a  horse 
that  hung  over  the  door.  He  wished  to 
sleep  in  the  stable. 

The  Governor  lit  a  lantern  and  led  the 
way  to  the  stable  loft.  There  the  man 
stretched  himself  on  the  straw,  and  soon  his 
long  and  measured  breathing  told  that  he 
slept. 

Hardly  had  the  Governor  got  back  to  the 
house  when  his  boys,  his  men,  and  the  maids 
returned  from  Ramsey.  Very  full  were  they 
all  of  the  doings  of  the  day  ;  and  Adam,  who 
never  asked  that  son  or  servant  of  his  should 
check  the  flow  of  talk  for  his  presence,  sat 
with  his  face  to  the  fire  and  smoked,  dozed, 
dreamt  or  thought,  and  left  his  people  to 
gossip  on.  What  chance  had  brought  the 
poor  man  to  his  door  that  night  ?  An  Ice- 
lander, dumb  for  all  uses  of  speech,  who  had 
Iain  in  the  chains  of  some  tyrant  captain — a 
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lone  man,  a  seaman  without  wife  or  child  In 
his  own  country,  and  a  fugitive,  a  runaway, 
a  hunted  doo^  In  this  one !  What  ano-el  of 
pleading  had  that  very  night  been  busy  In  his 
own  memory  w^Ith  the  story  of  his  similar 
sufferlno^s  ? 

All  at  once  his  ear  was  arrested  by  what 
was  being  said  behind  him.  The  talk  was 
of  a  sailor  who  had  passed  through  the  town, 
and  of  the  blue-jackets  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  him.  He  had  stolen  something.  No,  he 
had  murdered  somebody.  Anyway,  there 
was  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  for  the  High 
Bailiff  had  drawn  it.  An  ill-looking  fellow, 
but  he  would  be  caught  yet,  thank  goodness, 
in  God's  good  time. 

The  Governor  twisted  about,  and  asked 
what  the  sailor  was  like,  and  his  boys  answered 
him  that  he  was  a  foreigneering  sort  of  man 
in  a  skin  cap  and  long  stockings,  and  bigger 
by  half  a  head  than  Billy-by-NIte. 

Just  then  there  was  the  tramp  of  feet  on 
the  gravel  outside  and  a  loud  rap  at  the  door. 
Four  men    entered.     They  were  the  blue- 

VOL.   I.  E 
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jackets.  The  foreign  seaman  that  they  were 
in  search  of  had  been  seen  creeping  up  Bal- 
lure,  and  turning  down  towards  Lague.  Had 
he  been  there  ? 

At  that  one  of  the  boys,  saying  that  his 
father  had  been  at  home  all  evening,  turned 
to  the  Governor,  and  repeated  the  question. 
But  the  good  Adam  had  twisted  back  to  the 
fire,  and  with  the  shank  of  his  pipe  hang- 
ing loosely  from  his  lips,  was  now  snoring 
heavily. 

*'  His  Excellency  is  asleep,"  said  the  blue- 
jacket. 

No,  no  ;  that  could  not  be,  for  he  had 
been  talking  as  they  entered.  ''  Father," 
cried  the  lad,  and  pushed  him. 

Then  the  Governor  opened  his  eyes,  and 
yawned  heavily.  The  blue-jacket,  cap  in 
hand,  told  his  story  again,  and  the  good 
Adam  seemed  to  struo^grle  hard  in  the  effort 
to  grasp  it  through  the  mists  of  sleep.  At 
length  he  said,  *'  What  has  the  man 
done  ? " 

**  Deserted  his  ship,  your  Excellency." 
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"  Nothlnor  else — no  crime  ?  '* 

"  Nothing  else,  your  Excellency.  Has  he 
been  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Governor. 

And  at  that  the  weary  man  shut  his  eyes 
again  and  began  to  breathe  most  audibly. 
But  when  the  blue-jackets,  taking  counsel 
together,  concluded  that  somewhere  there- 
abouts the  man  must  surely  be,  and  decided 
to  sleep  the  night  in  the  stable-loft,  that  they 
might  scour  the  country  in  the  morning,  the 
Governor  awoke  suddenly,  saying  he  had  no 
beds  to  offer  them,  but  they  might  sleep  on 
the  benches  of  the  kitchen. 

An  hour  later,  when  all  Lague  was  asleep, 
Adam  rose  from  his  bed,  took  a  dark  lantern 
and  went  back  to  the  stable-loft,  aroused  the 
Icelander  and  motioned  him  to  follow.  They 
crossed  the  paved  courtyard  and  came  in 
front  of  the  window,  Adam  pointed,  and 
the  man  looked  in.  The  four  blue-jackets 
were  lying  on  the  benches  drawn  round  the 
fire,  and  the  dull  glow  of  the  slumbering 
peat  was  on  their  faces.     They  were  asleep. 
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At  that  sight  the  man's  eyes  flashed,  his 
mouth  set  hard,  the  muscles  of  his  cheeks 
contracted,  and  with  a  hoarse  cry  in  his 
throat,  he  fumbled  at  the  haft  of  the  seaman's 
knife  that  hung  in  his  belt,  and  made  one 
step  forward. 

But  Adam,  laying  hold  of  his  arm,  looked 
into  his  eyes  steadfastly,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  lantern  their  wild  glance  fell  before  him. 
At  the  next  instant  the  man  was  gone. 

The  night  was  now  far  spent.  In  the 
town  the  forts  were  silent,  the  streets  quiet, 
the  market-place  vacant,  and  on  the  hill  tops 
the  fires  had  smouldered  down.  By  daybreak 
next  morning  the  blue-jackets  had  gone  back 
empty  to  Ramsey,  and  by  sunrise  the  Eng- 
lish briof  had  sailed  out  of  the  ba\'. 

Two  beautiful  creeks  lie  to  the  south  of 
Ramsey  and  north  of  Maughold  Head.  One 
is  called  Lague,  the  other  Port-y-Vullin.  On 
the  shore  of  Port-y-Vullin  there  is  a  hut 
built  of  peat  and  thatched  with  broom — dark, 
damp,  boggy  and  ruinous,  a  ditch  where  the 
tenant  is  allowed  to  sit  rent  free.     The  sun 
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Stood  high  when  a  woman,  coming  out  of 
this  place,  found  a  man  sleeping  in  a  broken- 
ribbed  boat  that  lay  side  down  on  the  beach. 
She  awakened  him,  and  asked  him  into  her 
hut.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  followed  her. 
Last  night  he  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
best  house  in  the  island  ;  this  morning  he 
was  about  to  be  received  into  the  worst. 

The  woman  was  'Liza  Killey — the  slut,  the 
trollop,  the  trull,  the  slattern  and  drab  of  the 
island. 

The  man  was  Stephen  Orry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LITTLE      S  U  N  L  O  C  K  S. 

One  month  only  had  then  passed  since 
Stephen  Orry's  flight  from  Iceland,  and  the 
story  of  his  fortunes  in  the  meantime  is 
quickly  told.  In  shame  of  his  brutal  blow, 
as  well  as  fear  of  his  \vife  s  threat,  he  had 
stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  an  English  ship 
that  sailed  the  same  night.  Two  days  later 
famine  had  brouo^ht  him  out  of  his  hidine- 
place,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  work 
before  the  mast.  In  ten  more  days  he  had 
signed  articles  as  able  seaman  at  the  first 
English  port  of  call.  Then  had  followed 
punishments  for  sloth,  punishments  for  igno- 
rance, and  punishments  for  not  knowing  the 
high-flavoured  language  of  his  boatswain. 
After    that    had    come    bickerings,    threats, 

scowls,   oaths  and   open   ruptures  with   this 
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chief  of  petty  tyrants,  ending  with  the  blow 
of  a  marhn-spike  over  the  big  Icelander's 
crown,  and  the  Httle  boatswain  rolling  head- 
long overboard.  Then  twenty-eight  days 
spent  In  Irons,  riveted  to  the  ship's  side  on 
the  under  deck,  with  bread  and  water  every 
second  day  and  nothing  between.  Finally, 
by  the  secret  good  fellowship  of  a  shipmate 
with  some  bowels  of  compassion,  escape  had 
come  after  starvation,  as  starvation  had 
come  after  slavery,  and  Stephen  had  swum 
ashore  while  his  ship  lay  at  anchor  In 
Ramsey  Bay. 

What  occurred  thereafter  at  the  house 
whereto  he  had  drifted  no  one  could  rightly 
tell.  He  continued  to  live  there  with  the 
trull  who  kept  It.  She  had  been  the  Illegi- 
timate child  of  an  insolvent  English  debtor 
and  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  vicar, 
had  been  ignored  by  her  father,  put  out  to 
nurse  by  her  mother,  bred  in  ignorance  and 
reared  In  impurity.  By  what  arts,  what 
hints,  what  appeals,  what  allurements,  this 
trollop  got  possession  of  Stephen  Orry  It  Is 
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not  hard  to  guess.  First,  he  was  a  hunted 
man,  and  only  one  who  dared  do  anything 
dare  open  doors  to  him.  Next,  he  was  a 
foreigner,  dumb  for  speech,  and  deaf  for 
scandal,  and  therefore  unable  to  learn  more 
than  his  eyes  could  tell  him  of  the  woman 
who  had  given  him  shelter.  Then  the  big 
Icelander  was  a  handsome  fellow;  and  the 
veriest  drab  that  ever  trailed  a  petticoat 
knows  how  to  hide  her  slatternly  habits 
while  she  is  hankering  after  a  fine-grown 
man.  So  the  end  of  many  conspiring  cir- 
cumstances was  that  after  much  gossip  in 
corners,  many  jeers,  and  some  tosslngs  of 
female  heads,  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  Parson 
Gell,  called  one  day  at  the  hut  in  Port-y- 
Vullin,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing, at  church,  litde  Robbie  Christian,  the 
clerk  and  sexton,  read  out  the  askings  for 
the  marriage  of  'Liza  Killey,  spinster,  of  the 
parish  of  Maughold,  and  Stephen  Orry, 
bachelor,  out  of  Iceland. 

What  a  wedding  It  was  that  came  three 
weeks  later  !     'Liza  wore   a  gay  new  gown 
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that  had  been  lent  her  bv  a  nelo^hbour,  Bella 
Coobragh,  a  girl  who  had  meant  to  be  mar- 
ried in  it  herself  the  year  before,  but  had  not 
fully  carried  out  her  moral  intention,  and  had 
since  borne  a  child.  Wearing  such  borrowed 
plumes,  and  a  brazen  smile  of  defiance,  'Liza 
strutted  up  to  the  Communion  rail,  looking 
impudently  into  the  men's  faces,  and  saucily 
into  the  women's  —  for  the  church  was 
thronged  with  an  odorous  mob  that  kept 
up  the  jabbering  of  frogs  at  spawn — and 
Stephen  Orry  slouched  after  her  in  his 
blowzy  garments  with  a  downw^ard,  shame- 
faced, nervous  look  that  his  hulking  manners 
could  not  conceal. 

Then  what  a  wedding  feast  it  was  that 
followed !  The  little  cabin  in  Port-y-Vullin 
reeked  with  men  and  women,  who  over- 
flowed on  to  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  the 
beach,  for  the  time  of  year  was  spring,  and 
the  day  was  clear  and  warm.  Liza's  old 
lovers  were  there  in  troops.  With  a  keg  of 
rum  over  his  shoulder.  Nary  Crowe,  the 
innkeeper,  had  come  down  from  the  *'  Hiber- 
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nian  "  to  give  her  joy,  and  Cleave  Klnley, 
the  butcher,  had  brought  her  up  half  a  lamb 
from  Ballaglass,  and  Matt  Mylchreest — the 
net -maker  —  a  venal  old  skinflint  —  had 
charged  his  big  snuff-horn  to  the  brim  for 
the  many  noses  of  the  guests.  On  the  table, 
the  form,  the  three-legged  stool,  the  bed, 
and  the  hearth,  they  sat  together  cheek  by 
jowl,  their  hats  hung  on  the  roof  rafters, 
their  plates  perched  on  their  knees. 

And  loud  was  their  laughter  and  dubious 
their  talk.     Old  Coobra^h  led  off  on  the  ad- 

o 

vantages  of  marriage,  saying  it  was  middlln' 
plain  that  the  gels  nowadays  must  be  wedded 
when  they  were  babies  in  arms,  for  bye- 
chllders  were  common,  and  a  gel's  father 
didn't  care  in  a  general  way  to  look  like  a 
fool ;  but  Nary  Crowe  saw  no  harm  in  a  bit 
of  sweetheartin',  and  Cleave  Kinley  said  no, 
of  course,  not  if  a  man  wasn't  puttin'  notions 
into  a  gel's  head,  and  Matt  Mylchreest  for 
his  part  thought  the  gels  were  amazin'  like 
the  ghosts,  for  they  got  into  every  skeleton 
closet  about  the  house. 
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"But  then,"  said  Matt,  "I'm  an  ould 
bachelor,  as  the  sayin'  is,  and  don't  know 
nothin'." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  of  coorse  not,"  laughed  the 
others ;  and  then  there  was  a  taste  of  a 
toast  to  'Liza's  future  in  Nary's  rum. 

"Drop  it,"  said  'Liza,  as  Nary,  lifting  his 
cup,  leaned  over  to  whisper. 

"  So  I  will,  but  it'll  be  into  your  ear, 
woman,"  said  Nary.  *'  So  here's  to  the 
king  that's  comin'."  ^ 

By  this  time  Stephen  had  slipped  out  of 
the  noisome  place,  and  was  rambling  on  the 
quiet  shore  alone,  with  head  bent,  cheeks 
ashy  pale,  eyes  fixed,  and  his  brawny  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  pockets.  At  last, 
through  the  dense  fumes  within  the  house, 
Bella  Coobragh  noted  Stephen's  absence, 
and  "  Where's  your  man  ? "  she  said  to 
'Liza,  with  a  tantalising  light  in  her  eyes. 

''  Maybe  where  yours  is,  Bella,"  said 
'Liza,  with  a  toss  of  the  head ;  "  near 
enough,  perhaps,  but  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye." 
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From  much  eating  they  went  on  to  much 
drinkhig,  and  the  bride  protested  that  she 
should  take  It  as  an  affront  if  it  could  ever 
be  said  of  her  that  any  man  had  gone  home 
sober  from  'Liza  Killey's  wedding.  The 
men  smiled  loftily  at  this  unnecessary  warn- 
ing, and  then  straightened  their  mahogany 
faces  for  the  discussion  of  a  grave  and 
urgent  question,  to  wit,  what  could  be  done 
towards  the  livelihood  of  the  blo^  bride- 
groom,  for  "  though  a  good-natureder  chap 
wasn't  nowheres  on  the  island,"  it  was 
"  plain  to  see  "  that,  besides  being  "  foreign," 
he  w^as  "a  bit  wake  in  his  intellecs." 

And  at  first,  while  they  sucked  and  pulled 
at  their  pipes,  the  men  were  unanimous  on 
the  generality  that  everything  depended  on 
a  good  beginning,  for  true  it  was  that  in 
this  world  "poor  once  was  poor  alwls,"  and 
if  fate  was  straight  agen  ye  you  were  like  a 
lugger  without  helm  and  anchor,  rolling  in 
the  throw  of  the  saa,  and  however  ye  prayed 
for  blessin'  it  was  mighty  ticklish  steerin', 
and   you   were   sure   and   sartin   to   get   foul 
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of  some  Other  fella's  jib,  or  tangled  In  an- 
other fella's  nets,  and  when  ye'd  ragged  and 
tore  yer  best,  no  matter  how  ye  steered,  you 
were  safe  to  strike  on  a  rock. 

It  was  only  when  they  came  to  the  par- 
ticular that  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
industry  that  Stephen  ought  to  follow. 
Kane  Wade  was  for  the  boats,  Cleave  Kin- 
ley  was  for  the  mines,  and  old  Coobragh 
was  for  herding.  So  they  fell  to  wild  talk, 
in  which  'Liza  plied  them  with  yet  more 
drink  to  keep  them  quiet,  threw  old  clothes 
over  them  when  they  squared  their  fists  in 
each  other's  faces,  removed  their  walklnof- 
sticks  out  of  reach  of  their  itching  hands, 
and  finally  tied  up  the  poker  to  the  chain 
that  hung  down  the  chimney.  No  such 
measures  served  in  the  end  to  preserve 
peace  and  amity,  for  with  every  fresh 
draught  their  wisdom  became  more  cloudy, 
and  in  the  heat  of  arg-ument  and  the  absence 
of  other  weapons,  they  made  at  each  other 
at  length  with  the  bones  of  their  recent 
feast. 
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Thus  Nary  Crowe,  armed  with  a  shank 
of  mutton,  levelled  a  swingeing  blow  at  the 
head  of  Matt  Mylchreest,  who  returned  it 
on  Nary's  fat  cheeks  with  the  broad  side 
of  a  shoulder-blade.  But  little  harm  they  did 
to  each  other  in  all  this  "  scarum-scorrum," 
for  at  nigh  every  stroke  each  warm  debater, 
so  full  of  liquor,  w^ent  down  by  his  own 
momentum,  and  before  long  all  the  men  there 
present  were  measuring  their  lengths  upon 
the  floor.  And  being  down  they  lay  there, 
until  the  innocent  cause  of  their  dispute, 
Stephen  Orry  himself,  whose  weak  intellect 
these  men  of  sense  had  spent  themselves 
to  atone  for,  came  back  from  the  shore, 
and  in  his  strong  arms  picked  up  his  help- 
less counsellors,  and  carried  them,  one  by 
one,  to  their  homes  in  silence. 

The  effects  of  going  to  church  on  'Liza 
Killey  were  what  they  often  are  on  a  woman 
of  base  nature.  With  a  man  to  work  for 
her  she  became  more  idle  than  before,  and 
with  nothing  to  fear  from  scandal  she  grew 
more  reckless  and  sluttish.      Havine  hidden 
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her  nakedness  In  the  gown  of  marriage,  she 
lost  the  last  rag  of  womanly  shame. 

The  effects  on  Stephen  Orry  were  the 
deepening  of  his  sloth,  his  gloom,  and  his 
helplessness.  What  purpose  In  life  he  ever 
had  was  paralysed.  On  his  first  coming  to 
the  island  he  had  sailed  to  the  mackerel 
fishing  In  the  boats  of  Kane  Wade,  who 
found  the  big,  dumb  Icelander  a  skilful 
fisherman.  Now  he  neglected  his  work, 
lost  self-reliance,  and  lay  about  for  hours, 
neither  thinking  nor  feeling,  but  with  a  look 
of  sheer  stupidity.  And  so  the  two  sat 
together  in  their  ditch,  sinking  day  by  day 
deeper  and  yet  deeper  into  the  mire  of 
idleness,  moroseness,  and  mutual  loathing. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  their  cheerful  hours 
together. 

The  "king"  of  Nary's  toast  soon  came. 
A  child  was  born — a  bonny,  sunny  boy  as 
ever  yet  drew  breath  ;  but  'Liza  looked  on 
it  as  a  check  to  her  freedom,  a  drain  on 
her  energy,  something  helpless  and  looking 
to  her  for  succour.     So  the  unnatural  mother 
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neglected  it,  and  Stephen,  who  was  re- 
minded by  its  coming  that  Rachel  had  been 
about  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  turned  his 
heart  from  it  and  ignored  it. 

Thus  three  spirit-breaking  years  dragged 
on,  and  Stephen  Orry  grew  woe-begone  and 
stone-eyed.  Of  old  he  had  been  slothful 
and  spiritless  indeed,  but  not  a  base  man. 
Now  his  whole  nature  was  all  but  gone  to 
the  gutter.  He  had  once  been  a  truth- 
teller,  but  living  with  a  woman  who  assumed 
that  he  must  be  a  liar,  he  had  ended  by 
becoming  one.  He  had  no  company  save 
her  company,  for  his  slow  wit  had  found 
it  hard  to  learn  the  English  tongue,  and 
she  alone  could  rightly  follow  him  ;  he  had 
no  desires  save  the  petty  ones  of  daily  food 
and  drink ;  he  had  no  purpose  save  the 
degrading  purpose  of  defeating  the  nightly 
wanderings  of  his  drunken  wife.  Thus, 
without  any  human  eye  upon  him  in  the 
dark  way  he  was  going,  Stephen  Orry  had 
grown  coarse  and  base. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet  of  all  this  man 
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was    to    be    and    know.       One    niofht,    after 
spending  the  day  on  the  sea  with  the  lines 
for  cod,   the  year  deepening  to  winter,  the 
air  muggy  and   chill,  he  went  away  home, 
hungry  and  wet  and  cold,  leaving  his  mates 
at   the  door  of  the  "  Plough/'  where   there 
was    good    company   within    and    the   cheer 
of  a  busy  fire.     Home!     On  reaching  Port- 
y-Vullin  he  found  the  door  open,  the  hearth 
cold,  the  floor  in  a  puddle  from  the  driving 
rain,   not    a   bite    or    sup    in    the    cupboard, 
and    his   wife    lying  drunk   across   the    bed, 
with  the  child  in  its  grimy  blueness  creep- 
ing and  crying  about  her  head. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.      Once 

again  he  fumbled   the   haft  of  his  seaman's 

knife,    and    then    by    a    quick    impulse    he 

plucked  up  the  child  in  his  arms. 

"  Now,    God    be    praised    for   your   poor 

face,"    he    said,    and    while    he    dried    the 

child's    pitiful    eyes,   the    hot    drops    started 

to  his  own. 

He  lit  the  fire,  he  cooked  a  cod  he  had 

brought  home  with  him,  he  ate  himself  and 

VOL.  I.  F 
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fed  the  little  one.  Then  he  sat  before  the 
hearth  with  the  child  at  his  breast,  as  any 
mother  might  do,  for  at  length  it  had  come 
to  him  to  know  that  if  it  was  not  to  be 
lost  and  worse  than  orphaned,  he  must 
henceforth  be  father  and  mother  both  to  it. 

And  when  the  little  eyes,  wet  no  longer, 
but  laughing  like  sunshine  into  the  big 
seared  face  above  them,  struggled  in  vain 
with  sleep,  he  wrapped  the  child  in  his 
ragged  guernsey  and  put  it  to  lie  like  a 
bundle  where  the  fire  could  warm  it.  Then 
all  being  done,  he  sat  down  again,  and 
leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees  covered 
his  ears  with  his  hands,  so  that  they  might 
shut  out  the  sound  of  the  woman's  heavy 
breathing. 

It  was  on  that  night,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  fled  from  Iceland,  that  he  saw  the 
full  depth  of  his  offence.  Offence  ?  Crime 
it  was,  and  that  of  the  blackest ;  and  in  the 
terror  of  his  loneliness  he  trembled  at  the 
thought  that  some  day  his  horrible  dumb 
secret    would    become    known,    that    some- 
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thing  would  happen  to  tell  it — that  he  was 
married  already  when  he  married  the  woman 
who  lay  behind  him. 

At  that  he  saw  how  low  he  had  fallen — 
from  her  who  once  had  been  so  pure  and 
true  beside  him,  and  had  loved  him  and 
given  up  father  and  home  and  fame  for 
him,  to  this  trull,  who  now  dragged  him 
through  the  slush,  and  trod  on  him  and 
hated  him.  Then  the  bitter  thouo^ht  came 
that  what  she  had  suffered  for  him  who 
had  given  him  everything,  he  could  never 
repay  by  one  kind  word  or  look.  Lost 
she  was  to  him  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
parted  from  him  by  a  yet  wider  gulf  than 
eight  hundred  miles  of  sea.  Such  was  the 
agony  of  his  shame,  and  through  it  all  the 
snore  of  the  sleeping  woman  pierced  like 
a  sword  through  his  head,  so  that  at  last 
he  wrapped  his  arms  about  it  and  sobbed 
out  to  the  dead  fire  at  his  feet,  "  Rachel ! 
Rachel!  Rachel!" 

All  at  once  he  became  conscious  that  the 
heavy  breathing  had  ceased,  that  the  house 
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was  silent,  that  something  had  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  that  a  gaunt  shadow 
stood  beside  him.  It  was  the  woman,  who 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  arisen  from 
her  drunken  sleep,  and  now  gasped — 

-Who  is  Rachel?" 

At  that  word  his  blood  ran  cold,  and 
shivering  in  his  clothes,  he  crouched  lower 
at  the  hearth,  neither  answerlnof  her  nor 
looking  up. 

Then  with  eyes  of  hate  she  cried  again — 

"  Who  is  Rachel  ?  " 

But  the  only  voice  that  answered  her 
was  the  voice  that  rang  within  him — "  I'm 
a  lost  man,  God  help  me." 

•'  W^ho  is  Rachel  ?"  the  woman  cried  once 
more,  and  the  sound  of  that  name  from  her 
lips,  hardening  it,  brutalising  it,  befouling  it, 
was  the  most  awful  thing  by  which  his  soul 
had  yet  been  shaken  out  of  its  stupor. 

*'  Who  is  she,  I  say  ?  Answer  me,"  she 
cried  in  a  raging  voice ;  but  he  crouched 
there  still,  with  his  haggard  face  and  misty 
eyes  turned  down. 
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Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  shook  him,  and  cried  bitterly — 

"  Who  is  she,  this  liorht  o'  love — this  baof- 
gage  ? " 

At  that  he  stiffened  himself  up,  shuddered 
from  head  to  foot,  flung  her  from  him  and 
answered  in  a  terrible  voice — 

''Woman,  she  is  my  wife." 

That  word,  like  a  thunderbolt,  left  a  heavy 
silence  behind  it.  'Liza  stood  lookino-  in 
terror  at  Stephen's  face,  unable  to  utter  a 
cr3\ 

But  next  day  she  went  to  Parson  Gell  and 
told  him  all.  She  got  small  comfort.  Parson 
Gell  had  himself  had  two  wives ;  the  first 
had  deserted  him,  and  after  an  interval  of 
six  years,  in  which  he  had  not  heard  from 
her,  he  had  married  the  second.  So  to  'Liza 
he  said — 

''  He  may  have  sinned  against  the  law,  but 
what  proof  have  you  ?     None." 

Then  she  went  to  the  Deemster  at  Ram- 
sey. It  was  Deemster  Lace — a  bachelor 
much  given  to  secret  gallantries. 
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She  got  as  little  cheer  from  this  source, 
but  yet  she  came  away  with  one  drop  of 
solace  fermenting  In  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart. 

''  Tut,  woman,  It's  more  common  than  you 
think  for.  And  where's  the  harm  ?  Och  ! 
it's  happened  to  some  of  the  best  that's  going. 
Now,  If  he'd  beaten  you,  or  struck  you" — 
and  the  good  man  raised  both  hands  and 
shook  his  head. 

Then  the  thought  leapt  to  her  mind  that 
she  herself  could  punish  Stephen  a  hundred- 
fold worse  than  any  law  of  Bishop  or  Deem- 
ster. If  she  could  she  would  not  now  put 
him  away.  He  should  live  on  with  her, 
husband  or  no  husband,  and  she  with  him, 
wife  or  no  wife. 

On  her  way  home  she  called  at  the  house 
of  Kane  Wade,  sat  down  with  old  Bridget, 
shed  some  crocodile  tears,  vowed  she  daren't 
have  tould  It  on  no  account  to  no  other 
morthal  sowl,  but  would  the  heart  of  woman 
belave  it  ?  her  man  had  a  wife  In  his  own 
counthry ! 
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Bridget,  who  had  herself  had  four  hus- 
bands, lifted  her  hands  in  horror,  and  next 
day  when  Stephen  Orry  went  down  to  the 
boats  Kane  Wade,  who  had  newly  turned 
Methodist,  was  there  already,  and  told  him 
— whittling  a  stick  as  he  spoke — that  the 
fishing  was  wonderful  lean  living  gettin',  and 
if  he  didn't  shorten  hands  it  would  be  goin 
begging  on  the  houses  they'd  all  be,  sarten 
sure. 

Stephen  took  the  hint  in  silence,  and  went 
off  home.  'Liza  saw  him  coming,  watched 
him  from  the  door,  and  studied  his  hard-set 
face  with  a  grim  smile  on  her  own. 

Next  day  Stephen  went  off  to  Matt  Myl- 
chreest,  the  net-maker,  but  Matt  shook  his 
head,  saying  the  Manxmen  had  struck  against 
foreigners  all  over  the  island,  and  would  not 
work  with  them.  The  day  after  that 
Stephen  tried  Nary  Crowe,  the  innkeeper, 
but  Nary  said  of  coorse  it  wasn't  himself  that 
was  partic'ler,  only  his  customers  were  gettin 
nice  extraordinary  about  a  man's  moral  char- 
acter. 
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As  a  last  hope  Stephen  went  up  to  Cleave 
Kinley,  who  had  land,  and  asked  for  a  croft 
of  five  acres  that  ran  down  to  the  beach  of 
Port-y-Vullin. 

*'  Nothing  easier,"  said  Kinley,  "  but  I 
must  have  six  pounds  for  it,  beginning  half- 
quarter  day." 

The  rent  was  high,  but  Stephen  agreed  to 
it,  and  promised  to  go  again  the  following 
day  to  seal  his  bargain.  Stephen  was  prompt 
to  his  engagement,  but  Kinley  had  gone  on 
the  mountains  after  some  sheep.  Stephen 
waited,  and  four  hours  later  Kinley  returned, 
looking  abashed  but  dogged,  and  saying 
he  must  have  good  security  or  a  year's  rent 
down. 

Stephen  went  back  home  with  his  head 
deep  in  his  breast.  Again  the  woman  saw 
him  coming,  again  she  studied  his  face,  and 
again  she  laughed  in  her  heart. 

"  He  will  lift  his  hand  to  me,"  she  thought, 
"and  then  we  shall  see." 

But  he  seemed  to  read  her  purpose,  and 
determined  to  defeat  it.     She  mieht  starve 
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him,  herself,  and  their  child,  but  the  revenge 
she  had  set  her  mind  upon  she  should  not 
have. 

Yet  to  live  with  her  and  to  contain  himself 
at  every  brutal  act  or  bestial  word  was  more 
than  he  could  trust  himself  to  do,  and  he 
determined  to  fly.  Let  it  be  anywhere — 
'anywhere,  if  only  out  of  the  torture  of  her 
presence.  One  place  was  like  another  in 
Man,  for  go  where  he  would  to  any  corner 
of  the  Island,  there  she  would  surely  follow 
him. 

Old  Thurstan  Coobragh,  of  Ballacreggan, 
gave  him  work  at  draining  a  flooded  meadow. 
It  was  slavery  that  no  other  Christian  man 
would  do,  but  for  a  month  Stephen  Orry 
worked  up  to  his  waist  in  water,  and  lived 
on  barley  bread  and  porridge.  At  the  end 
of  his  job  he  had  six  and  thirty  shillings 
saved,  and  with  this  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  hurried  down 
to  the  harbour  at  Ramsey,  where  an  Irish 
packet  lay  ready  to  sail. 

Could    he   have   a   passage    to    Ireland  ? 
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Certainly  he  could,  but  where  was  his 
licence  ? 

Stephen  Orry  had  never  heard  until  then 
that  before  a  man  could  leave  the  Isle  of 
Man  he  must  hold  a  licence  permitting  him 
to  do  so. 

*'  Go  to  the  High  Bailiff,"  said  the  cap- 
tain of  the  packet;  and  to  the  High  Bailiff 
Stephen  Orry  went. 

"  I  come  for  a  licence  to  go  away  into 
Ireland,"  he  said. 

"  Very  good.  But  where  is  your  wife  ?  " 
said  the  High  Bailiff.  "  Are  you  leaving  her 
behind  you  to  be  a  burden  on  the  parish  ? " 

At  that  Stephen's  heart  sank,  for  he  saw 
that  his  toil  had  been  wasted,  and  that  his 
savincrs  were  worthless.  Doomed  he  was 
for  all  his  weary  days  to  live  with  the  woman 
who  hated  him.  He  was  bound  to  her,  and 
he  must  go  begrimed  and  bedraggled  to  the 
dreors  of  life  with  her.  So  he  went  back 
home,  and  hid  his  money  in  a  hole  in  the 
thatch  of  the  roof,  that  the  touch  of  it  might 
vex  his  memory  no  more. 
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And  then  It  flashed  upon  him  that  what 
he  was  now  suffering  from  this  woman  was 
after  all  no  more  than  the  counterpart  of 
what  Rachel  had  suffered  from  him  In  the 
years  behind  them.  It  was  just — yes,  It  was 
just — and  because  he  was  a  man  and  Rachel 
a  woman,  it  was  less  than  he  deserved.  So 
thinking-,  he  sat  himself  down  in  his  misery 
with  resignation,  If  not  content,  vowing  never 
to  lift  his  hand  against  the  woman,  however 
tormented,  and  never  to  leave  her,  however 
tempted.  And  when  one  night  after  a  storm 
an  open  boat  came  ashore,  he  took  it  and 
used  it  to  fish  with,  and  thus  he  lived,  and 
thus  he  wore  away  his  wretched  days. 

And  yet  he  could  never  have  borne  his 
punishment  but  for  the  sweet  solace  of  the 
child.  It  was  the  flower  in  his  dungeon,  the 
bird  at  its  bars.  Since  that  bad  night,  when 
his  secret  had  burst  from  him,  he  had  nursed 
it  and  cherished  It,  and  done  for  it  its  many 
tender  offices.  Every  day  he  had  softened 
its  oatcake  In  his  broth,  and  lifted  the  barley 
out  of  his  own  bowl  into  the  child's  basin. 
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In  summer  he  had  stripped  off  shoes  and 
stockings  to  bathe  the  little  one  in  the 
bay,  and  In  winter  he  had  wrapped  tlie 
child  in  his  jacket  and  gone  bare-armed.  It 
was  now  four  years  old,  and  went  every- 
where with  Stephen,  astride  on  his  broad 
back  or  perched  on  his  high  shoulders.  He 
had  christened  it  IMIchael,  but  because  its 
long  wavy  hair  grew  to  be  of  the  colour  of 
the  sun  he  called  it,  after  the  manner  of  his 
people,  Sunlocks.  And  like  the  sun  It  was, 
in  that  hut  in  Port-y-VullIn,  for  when  it 
awoke  there  was  a  glint  of  rosy  light,  and 
when  it  slept  all  was  gloom. 

He  taught  it  to  speak  his  native  Icelandic 
tongue,  and  the  woman,  who  found  every- 
thing evil  that  Stephen  did,  found  this  a 
barrier  between  her  and  the  child.  It  was 
only  in  his  ignorance  that  he  did  it.  But 
oh,  strange  destiny  !  that  out  of  the  father's 
ignorance  was  to  shape  the  child's  wisdom 
in  the  days  that  w^ere  to  come. 

And  little  Sunlocks  was  eyes  and  ears  to 
Stephen,  and  hope  to  his  crushed  spirit  and 
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intelligence  to  his  slow  mind.  At  sight  of 
the  child  the  vacant  look  would  die  away 
from  Stephen's  face  ;  at  play  with  him 
Stephen's  great  hulking  legs  would  run 
hither  and  thither  in  ready  willingness  ; 
and  at  hearing  his  strange  questions,  his 
wondrous  answers,  his  pretty  clever  sayings, 
Stephen's  dense  wit  would  seem  to  stand 
agape. 

Oh,  little  Sunlocks — little  Sunlocks — float- 
ing like  the  daydawn  Into  this  lone  man's 
prison-house,  how  soon  was  your  glad  light 
to  be  overcast  !  For  all  at  once  it  smote 
Stephen  like  a  blow  on  the  brain,  that 
though  it  was  right  that  he  should  live  with 
the  w^oman,  yet  it  was  an  awful  thing  that 
the  child  should  continue  to  do  so.  Grow- 
ing up  in  such  a  home,  w^ith  such  an  ex- 
ample always  present  to  his  eyes,  what 
would  the  child  become  ?  Soured,  sad- 
dened, perhaps  cunning,  perhaps  malicious  ; 
at  least  adapting  himself,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  to  the  air  he  had  to 
breathe.     And  thinking  that  little  Sunlocks, 
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now  SO  sweet,  so  sunny,  so  artless,  so  inno- 
cent, must  come  to  this,  all  the  gall  of 
Stephen  Orry's  fate  rose  to  his  throat 
again. 

What  could  he  do  ?  Take  little  Sun- 
locks  away  ?  That  was  impossible,  for  he 
could  not  take  himself  away.  Why  had  the 
child  been  born  ?  Why  had  it  not  died  ? 
Would  not  the  good  God  take  it  back  to 
Himself  even  now,  in  all  the  sweetness  of 
his  childhood  ?  No,  no,  no,  not  that  either; 
and  yet  yes,  }'es,  yes  ! 

Stephen's  poor  slow  brain  struggled  long 
with  this  thought,  and  at  length  a  strange 
and  solemn  idea  took  hold  of  it  :  little 
S unlocks  77ms t  die ! 

Stephen  Orry  did  not  wriggle  with  his 
conscience,  or  if  he  cozened  it  at  all,  he 
made  himself  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
sin  but  sacrifice  to  part  with  the  thing  he 
held  dearest  in  all  the  world.  Little  Sun- 
locks  was  his  life,  but  little  Sunlocks  must 
die  1     Better,  better,  better  so  ! 

And    having   thus    determined,    he    went 
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cautiously,  and  even  cunningly,  to  work. 
When  the  little  one  had  disappeared,  he 
himself  would  never  be  suspected,  for  all 
the  island  would  say  he  loved  it  too  tenderly 
to  do  it  a  wrong,  and  he  would  tell  every- 
body that  he  had  taken  it  to  some  old  body 
in  the  south  who  had  wished  to  adopt  a 
child.     So  with  Sunlocks  lauo-hinor  and  crow- 

o  o 

ing  astride  his  shoulder,  he  called  at  Kane 
Wade's  house  on  Ballure  one  day,  and  told 
Bridget  how  he  should  miss  the  little  chap, 
for  Sunlocks  was  going  down  to  the  Calf 
very  soon,  and  would  not  come  home  again 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps  not  for  many  a 
year,  perhaps  not  until  he  was  a  big  slip  of  a 
lad,  and,  maybe — who  could  tell  ? — he  would 
never  come  back  at  all. 

Thus  he  laid  his  plans,  but  even  when 
they  were  complete  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  carry  them  through,  until  one  day, 
going  up  from  the  beach  to  sell  a  basket  of 
crabs  and  eels,  he  found  'Liza  drinking  at 
the  '*  Hibernian." 

How  she  came  by  the  money  was  at  first 
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his  surprise,  for  Nary  Crowe  had  long 
abandoned  her  ;  and  having  bitter  know- 
ledge of  the  way  she  had  once  spent  his 
earninors,  he  himself  Qrave  her  nothinor  now. 
But  suddenly  a  dark  thought  came,  and  he 
hurried  home,  thrust  his  hand  into  the  thatch 
where  he  had  hidden  his  savings,  and  found 
the  place  empty. 

That  was  the  day  to  do  it,  he  thought ; 
and  he  took  little  Sunlocks  and  washed  his 
chubby  face  and  combed  his  yellow  hair, 
curling  it  over  his  own  great  undeft  fingers, 
and  put  his  best  clothes  on  him — the  white 
cotton  pinafore  and  the  red  worsted  cap,  and 
the  blue  stockings  freshly  darned. 

This  he  did  that  he  micrht  comfort  the 
child  for  the  last  time,  and  also  that  he 
might  remember  him  at  his  best.  And  little 
Sunlocks,  in  high  glee  at  such  busy  prepa- 
rations, laughed  much  and  chattered  long, 
asking  many  questions. 

**  Where  are  we  going,  father  ?  Out  ? 
Eh  ?     Where  ?  " 

*'  We'll  see,  little  Sunlocks  ;  we'll  see."  . 
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"  But  where  ?  Church  ?  What  day  is 
this  ?  " 

"  The  last,  h'ttle  Sunlocks  ;  the  last." 

*'  Oh,  I  know — Sunday." 

When  all  was  ready,  Stephen  lifted  the 
child  to  the  old  perch  across  his  shoulders, 
and  made  for  the  shore.  His  boat  was 
lying  aground  there ;  he  pushed  it  adrift, 
lifted  the  child  into  it,  and  leapt  after  him. 
Then  taking  the  oars,  he  pulled  out  for 
Maughold  Head. 

Little  Sunlocks  had  never  been  out  in 
the  boat  before,  and  everything  was  a 
wonder  and  delight  to  him. 

"  You  said  you  would  take  me  on  the 
water  some  day.      Didn't  you,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  little  Sunlocks,  yes." 

It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  the  land,  very  large  and  red  in  its 
setting. 

*'  Do  the  sun  fall  down  eve'y  day,  father.^" 

**  It  sets,  little  Sunlocks,  it  sets." 

"What  is  sets?" 

"  Dies." 

VOL.    I.  G 
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"Oh." 

The  waters  lay  asleep  under  the  soft  red 
glow,  and  over  them  the  sea-fowl  were  sail- 
ing. 

"Why  are  the  white  birds  sc'eaming  ?  " 

"  Maybe  they're  calling  their  young,  little 
Sunlocks." 

It  was  late  spring,  and  on  the  headland 
the  sheep  were  bleating. 

*^  Look  at  the  baby  one — away,  away 
up  yonder.  What's  it  doing  there  by  itself 
on  the  'ock,  and  c'ying,  and  c'ying,  and 
eying  ? " 

"  Maybe  it's  lost,  little  Sunlocks." 

*'  Then  why  doesn't  somebody  go  and  tell 
its  father  ?  " 

And  the  innocent  face  was  full  of  trouble. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  twilight  deepened, 
the  air  grew  chill,  the  waters  black,  and 
Stephen  was  still  pulling  round  the  head. 

"  Father,  where  does  the  night  go  when 
we  are  asleep  ? " 

*'  To  the  other  world,  little  Sunlocks." 

"  Oh,  I  know — heaven.*' 
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Stephen  stripped  off  his  guernsey  and 
wrapped  it  about  the  child.  His  eyes  shone 
brightly,  his  mouth  was  parched,  but  he  did 
not  flinch.  All  thoughts,  save  one  thought, 
had  faded  from  his  view. 

As  he  came  by  Port  Mooar  the  moon 
rose,  and  about  the  same  time  the  light  ap- 
peared on  Point  of  Ayre.  A  little  later  he 
saw  the  twinkle  of  lesser  lights  to  the  south. 
They  were  the  lights  of  Laxey,  where  many 
happy  children  gladdened  many  happy  fire- 
sides. He  looked  around.  There  was  not 
a  sail  in  sight,  and  not  a  sound  came  to  his 
ear  over  the  low  murmur  of  the  sea's  gentle 
swell.  "  Now  is  the  time,"  he  thought. 
He  put  in  his  oars,  and  the  boat  began  to 
drift. 

But  no,  he  could  not  look  into  the  child's 
eyes  and  do  it.  The  little  one  would  sleep 
soon,  and  then  it  would  be  easier  done.  So 
he  took  him  in  his  arms  and  wrapped  him 
in  a  piece  of  sailcloth. 

"  Shut  your  eyes  and  sleep,  little  Sun- 
locks." 
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''  I'm  not  s'eepy,  I'm  not." 

Yet  soon  the  little  lids  fell,  opened  again 

and  fell  once   more,  and   then  suddenly  the 

child  started  up. 

''  But  I  haven't  said  my  p'ayers." 
"  Say  them  now,  little  Sunlocks." 
Then  lisping  the  simple  words  of  the  old 

Icelandic  prayer,  the  child-voice,  drowsy  and 

slow,  floated  away  over  the  silent  water — 

"  S'eeping  or  waking,  verily  we 
To  God  alone  belong  ; 
As  darkness  walks,  and  shadows  flee. 
We  sing  our  even-song." 

*'  There's  another  verse,  little  Sunlocks — ■ 
another  verse." 

"  O  Father,  we  are  Thy  children  all, 
Thy  little  children,  so  weak  and  small. 

Let  angels  keep 

Guard  of  our  s'eep, 
And  till  we  wake  our  spi'its  take. 
Eternal  God,  for  Ch'ist  His  sake." 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  to   heaven,  little 
Sunlocks  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 
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"  I  want  to  keep  with  —  with  —  my 
fath  " 

The  Httle  eyes  were  closed  by  this  time, 
and  the  child  was  asleep  on  Stephen's  knees. 
Now  was  the  time — now — now.  But  no,  It 
was  harder  now  than  ever. 

The  little  face — so  silent,  so  peaceful — ■ 
how  formidable  It  was  !  The  little  soft 
hand  in  his  own  big  hard  palm — how  strong 
and  terrible ! 

Stephen  looked  down  at  the  child,  and 
his  bowels  yearned  over  It.  It  cost  him  a 
struggle  not  to  kiss  it ;  but  no,  that  would 
only  make  the  task  harder. 

Suddenly  a  new  thought  smote  him.  What 
had  this  child  done  that  he  should  take  its 
life?  Who  was  he  that  he  should  rob  it 
of  what  he  could  never  give  it  again  ?  By 
what  right  did  he  dare  to  come  between 
this  livlnor  soul  and  heaven  ?     When  did  the 

o 

Almighty  God  tell  him  what  the  after-life 
of  this  babe  was  to  be  ?  Stephen  trembled 
at  the  thoucrht.     It  was  a  like  a  voice  from 

o 

the   skies   calling   on   him    to    stop,    and    a 
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hand  reaching  out  of  them  to  snatch  the 
child  from  his  grasp. 

What  he  had  intended  to  do  was  not  to 
be !  Heaven  had  set  its  face  aealnst  it ! 
Little  Sunlocks  was  not  to  die !  Little 
Sunlocks  was  to  live !  Thank  God  !  Oh, 
thank  God  ! 

But  late  that  night  a  group  of  people 
standing  at  their  doors  on  the  beach  at  Port 
Lague  saw  a  tall  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
go  by  in  the  darkness  with  a  sleeping  child 
in  his  arms.  The  man  was  Stephen  Orry, 
and  he  was  sobbing  like  a  woman  whose 
heart  is  broken.  The  child  was  little  Sun- 
locks, and  he  was  beinor  carried  back  to 
his  mother's  home. 

The  people  hailed  Stephen,  and  told  him 
that  a  foreigner  from  a  ship  in  the  bay  had 
been  asking  for  him  that  evening.  They 
had  sent  the  man  along  to  Port-y-Vullin. 

Stephen  hurried  home  with  fear  at  his 
heart.  In  five  minutes  he  was  there,  and 
then  his  life's  blood  ran  cold.  He  found 
the  house   empty,   except   for  his   wife,   and 
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she  lay  outstretched  on  the  floor.  She  was 
cold — she  was  dead ;  and  in  clay,  on  the 
wall  above  her  head,  these  words  were 
written  in  the  Icelandic  tongue,  "  So  is 
Patriksen  avenged. — Siofned,  S.  Patrhcsen." 
Avenged  !  Oh,  powers  of  Heaven,  that 
drive  the  petty  passions  of  men  like  dust 
before  you  ! 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    LITTLE    WORLD    OF    BOY    AND  GIRL. 

Three  days  later   the  bad  lottery  of  'Liza 

Killey's  life  and  death  was  played  out  and 

done.     On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 

some    time    before    the    dawn,    though    the 

mists  were  rolling  in   front   of  it,    Stephen 

Orry  rose  in  his  silent  hut  in  Port-y-Vullin, 

lit  a  fire,   cooked  a   hasty  meal,    wakened, 

washed,    dressed    and    fed    little    Sunlocks, 

then  nailed  up  the  door  from   the  outside, 

lifted  the  child  to  his  shoulders,  and  turned 

his  face  towards  the  south.    When  he  passed 

through  Laxey  the  sun  stood  high,  and  the 

dust  of  the  roads  was  being  driven  in  their 

faces.      It   was    long    past    noon    when    he 

came   to   Douglas,  and  at  a  little  shop  by 

the  harbour  bridge  he  bought  a  pennyworth 

of  barley  cake,  gave  half  to  Sunlocks,  put 
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the  Other  half  into  his  pocket,  and  pushed 
on  with  longer  strides.  The  twilight  was 
deepening  when  he  reached  Castletown, 
and  there  he  inquired  for  the  house  of  the 
Governor.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
through  heavy  iron  gates,  up  a  winding 
carriage-way  lined  with  elms  and  bordered 
with  daffodils,  he  made  towards  the  only 
door  he  saw. 

It  was  the  main  entrance  to  Government 
House,  a  low  broad  porch,  with  a  bench 
on  either  side  and  a  cross-barred  door  of 
knotted  oak.  Stephen  Orry  paused  before  it, 
looked  nervously  around,  and  then  knocked 
with  his  knuckles.  He  had  walked  six-and- 
twenty  miles,  carrying  the  child  all  the 
way.  He  was  weary,  footsore,  hungry, 
and  covered  with  dust.  The  child  on  his 
shoulder  was  begrimed  and  dirty,  his  little 
face  smeared  in  streaks,  his  wavy  hair 
loaded  and  unkempt.  A  footman  in  red 
and  buff,  powdered,  starched,  gartered  and 
dainty,  opened  the  door.  Stephen  Orry 
asked    for    the    Governor.      The    footman 
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looked  out  with  surprise  at  the  bedrae^led 
man  with  the  child,  and  asked  who  he 
was.  Stephen  told  his  name.  The  foot- 
man asked  whence  he  came.  Stephen  an- 
swered. The  footman  asked  what  he  came 
for.  Stephen  did  not  reply.  Was  it  for 
meal  ?  Stephen  shook  his  head.  Or  money? 
Stephen  said  no.  With  another  glance  of 
surprise  the  footman  shut  the  door,  saying 
the  Governor  was  at  dinner. 

Stephen  Orry  lowered  the  little  one  from 
his  shoulder,  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  porch, 
placed  the  child  on  his  knee,  and  gave  him 
tlie  remainder  of  the  barley  cake.  All  the 
weary  journey  through  he  had  been  patient 
and  cheerful,  the  brave  little  man,  never  once 
crying  aloud  at  the  pains  of  his  long  ride, 
never  once  whimpering  at  the  dust  that 
blinded  him  or  the  heat  that  made  him 
thirsty.  Holding  on  at  his  fathers  cap,  he 
had  laughed  and  sung  even  with  the  channels 
still  wet  on  his  cheeks,  where  the  big  drops 
had  rolled  from  his  eyes  to  his  chin. 

Little    Sunlocks    munched    at    his    barley 
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cake  in  silence,  and  in  the  gathering  darkness 
Stephen  watched  him  as  he  ate.  All  at  once 
a  silvery  peal  of  child's  laughter  came  from 
within  the  house,  and  little  Sunlocks  dropped 
the  barley  cake  from  his  mouth  to  listen. 
Again  it  came ;  and  the  grimy  face  of  little 
Sunlocks  lightened  to  a  smile,  and  that  of 
Stephen  Orry  lowered  and  fell. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  live  in  a  house  like 
this,  little  Sunlocks  ?  " 

"Yes — with  my  father." 

Just  then  the  dark  door  opened  again,  and 
the  footman,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  came 
out  to  light  the  lamp  in  the  porch. 

''  What  ?     Here  still  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  am  been  waiting  to  see  the  Governor," 
Stephen  Orry  answered. 

Then  the  footman  went  in,  and  told  the 
Governor  that  a  bio^  man  and  a  child  were 
sitting  in  the  porch,  talking  some  foreign 
lingo  together,  and  refusing  to  go  away  with- 
out seeing  his  Excellency. 

"  Bring  them  in,"  said  the  Governor. 
.   Adam  Fairbrother  was  at  the  dinner-table, 
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enveloped  In  tobacco-clouds.  His  wife,  Ruth, 
had  drawn  her  chair  aside  that  she  might 
knit.  Stephen  Orry  entered  slowly  with 
little  Sunlocks  by  the  hand. 

**  This  Is  the  person,  your  Excellency,"  said 
the  footman. 

**  Come  in,  Stephen  Orry,"  said  the 
Governor. 

Stephen  Orry's  face  softened  at  that  word 
of  welcome.  The  footman's  dropped,  and 
he  disappeared. 

Then  Stephen  told  his  errand.  "  I  shall 
come  to  have  give  you  something,"  he  said, 
trying  to  speak  in  English. 

Adam's  wife  raised  her  eyes  and  glanced 
over  him.  Adam  himself  laid  down  his  pipe 
and  held  out  his  hand  towards  Sunlocks. 
But  Stephen  held  the  child  back  a  moment 
and  spoke  again. 

"  It's  all  I  shall  have  got  to  give,"  he 
said. 

**  What  is  it  ? "  said  Adam. 

**  The  child,"  said  Stephen,  and  passed 
little  Sunlocks  to  Adam's  outstretched  hand. 
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At  that  Adam's  wife  dropped  her  knitting 
to  her  lap,  but  Stephen  seeing  nothing  of  the 
amazement  written  in  her  face,  went  on  in 
his  broken  words  to  tell  them  all — of  his 
wife's  life,  her  death,  his  own  sore  tempta- 
tion, and  the  voice  out  of  heaven  that  had 
called  to  him.  And  then  with  a  moistened 
eye  and  a  glance  at  Sunlocks,  and  in  a 
lowered  tone  as  if  fearing  the  child  might 
hear,  he  spoke  of  what  he  meant  to  do  now 
— of  how  he  would  go  back  to  the  herrings, 
and  maybe  to  sea,  or  perhaps  down  into  the 
mines,  but  never  again  to  Port-y-Vullin. 
And  because  a  lone  man  was  no  company 
for  a  child,  and  could  not  take  a  little  one 
with  him  if  he  would,  he  had  come  to  it  at 
last  that  he  must  needs  part  with  little  Sun- 
locks,  lending  him,  or  maybe  giving  him,  to 
some  one  he  could  trust. 

"  And  so,"  he  said  huskily,  "  I  shall  say 
to  me  often  and  often,  *  The  Governor 
is  a  good  man  and  kind  to  me  long,  long 
ago,  and  I  shall  give  little  Sunlocks  to 
him. 
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He  had  dropped  his  head  into  his  breast 
as  he  spoke,  and  being  now  finished,  he  stood 
fumbling  his  scraggy  goatskin  cap. 

Then  Adam's  wife,  who  had  Hstened  in 
mute  surprise,  drew  herself  up,  took  a  long 
breath,  looked  first  at  Stephen,  then  at 
Adam,  then  back  at  Stephen,  and  said  in  a 
bated  whisper — 

*'  Well !  Did  any  living  soul  ever  hear 
the  like  in  this  island  before  ?  " 

Not  rightly  understanding  w^hat  this  might 
mean,  poor  Stephen  looked  back  at  her  in 
his  weak,  dazed  w^ay,  but  made  her  no 
answer. 

*'  Children  might  be  scarce,"  she  said,  and 
gave  a  little  angry  toss  of  her  head. 

Still  the  meaning  of  what  she  said  had 
not  worked  Its  way  through  Stephen's  slow 
wit,  and  he  mumbled  in  his  poor  blundering 
fashion — 

**  He  is  all  I  have,  ma'am." 

"  Lord-a-massy,  man,"  she  cried  sharply, 
"but  we  might  have  every  child  in  the 
parish  at  your  price." 
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Stephen's  fingers  now  clutched  at  his  cap, 
his  parted  lips  quivered,  and  again  he  floun- 
dered out,  stammering  like  an  idiot — 

''  But  I  love  him,  ma'am,  more  nor  all  the 
world." 

''  Then  I'll  thank  you  to  keep  him/'  she 
answered  hotly ;  and  after  that  there  was 
silence  for  a  moment. 

In  all  Stephen's  reckoning  never  once 
had  he  counted  on  this — that  after  he  had 
brought  himself  to  that  sore  pass,  at  which 
he  could  part  with  Sunlocks  and  turn  his 
back  on  him,  never  more  to  be  cheered 
by  his  sunny  face  and  merry  tongue,  never 
again  to  be  wakened  by  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, never  to  listen  for  his  gentle  breathing 
in  the  night,  never  to  feed  him  and  wash 
him,  never  to  carry  him  shoulder  high,  any 
human  creature  could  say  no  to  him  from 
thought  of  the  little  food  he  would  eat,  or 
the  little  trouble  he  would  ask. 

Stephen  stood  a  moment,  with  his  poor, 
bewildered  face  hung  down  and  the  great 
dumps  surging  hot   in   his  throat,  and  then 
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without  a  word  more  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  towards  the  child. 

But  all  this  time  Adam  had  looked  on 
with  swimming  eyes,  and  now  he  drew 
little  Sunlocks  yet  closer  between  his  knees, 
and  said  quietly — 

'*  Ruth,  we  are  going  to  keep  the  little 
one.  Two  fao^orots  will  burn  better  than 
one,  and  this  sweet  boy  will  be  company 
for  our  little  Greeba." 

*'Adam,"  she  cried,  ''haven't  you  children 
enough  of  your  own,  but  you  must  needs 
take  other  folks'  ?  " 

'*Ruth,"  he  answered,  **  I  have  six  sons, 
and  if  they  had  been  twelve,  perhaps,  I 
should  have  been  better  pleased,  so  they 
had  all  been  as  strong  and  hearty ;  and  I 
have  one  daughter,  and  if  there  had  been 
two  it  would  have  suited  me  as  well." 

Now  the  rumour  of  Stephen  Orry's  former 
marriage,  which  'Liza  had  so  zealously  set 
afoot,  had  reached  Government  House  by 
way  of  Lague ;  and  while  Stephen  had 
spoken   Adam   had   remembered    the    story, 
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and  thinking  of  it  he  had  smoothed  the 
head  of  Httle  Sunlocks  with  a  yet  tenderer 
hand.  But  Adam's  wife,  recalling  it  too, 
said  warmly — 

"  Maybe  you  think  it  wise  to  bring  up 
your  daughter  with  the  merry-begot  of  any 
ragabash  that  comes  prowling  along  from 
goodness  knows  where." 

"  Ruth,"  said  Adam,  as  quietly  as  be- 
fore, **we  are  going  to  keep  the  little  one," 
and  at  that  his  wife  rose  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

The  look  of  bewilderment  had  not  yet 
been  driven  from  Stephen  Orry's  face  by  the 
expression  of  joy  that  had  followed  it,  and 
now  he  stood  glancing  from  Adam  to  the 
door,  and  from  the  door  to  Adam,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  if  his  coming  had  brought 
strife  he  was  ready  to  go.  But  the  Gover- 
nor waved  his  hand,  as  though  following  his 
thought  and  dismissing  it.  Then  lifting  the 
child  to  his  knee,  he  asked  his  name, 
whereupon  the  little  man  himself  answered 
promptly  that  his  name  was  Sunlocks. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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''Michael,"  said  Stephen  Orry ;  ''but  I 
call  him  Sunlocks." 

"  Michael  Sunlocks — a  orood  name  too. 
And  what  Is  his  age  ? " 

"  Four  years." 

"Just  the  age  of  my  own  darling,"  said 
the  Governor ;  and  setting  the  child  on  his 
feet  he  rang  the  bell  and  said,  "  Bring  little 
Greeba  here." 

A  minute  later  a  brown-haired  lassie,  with 
ruddy  cheeks  and  laughing  lips  and  sparkling 
brown  eyes,  came  racing  into  the  room. 
She  was  in  her  night-gown,  ready  for  bed, 
her  feet  were  bare,  and  under  one  arm  she 
carried  a  doll. 

"  Come  here,  Greeba  veg,"  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  brought  the  children  face  to 
face,  and  then  stood  aside  to  watch  them. 

They  regarded  each  other  for  a  moment 
with  the  solemn  aloofness  that  only  children 
know,  twisting  and  curling  aside,  eyeing  one 
another  furtively,  neither  of  them  seeming 
so  much  as  to  see  the  other,  yet  neither 
seeing  anything  or  anybody  else.     This  little 
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freak  of  child  manners  ran  its  course  ;  and 
then  Sunlocks,  never  heeding  his  dusty  pina- 
fore, or  the  little  maiden's  white  night-gown, 
but  glancing  down  at  her  bare  feet,  and 
seeminof  to  remember  that  when  his  own 
were  shoeless  some  one  carried  him,  stepped 
up  to  her,  put  his  arms  about  her,  and  with 
lordly,  masculine  superiority  of  strength,  pro- 
ceeded to  lift  her  bodily  in  his  arms.  The 
attempt  was  a  failure,  and  in  another  moment 
the  two  were  rolling  over  each  other  on 
the  floor ;  a  result  that  provoked  the  little 
maiden's  direst  wrath  and  the  blank  aston- 
ishment of  little  Sunlocks. 

But  before  the  tear-drop  of  vexation  was 
yet  dry  on  Greeba's  face,  or  the  silent  bewil- 
derment had  gone  from  the  face  of  Sunlocks, 
she  was  holding  out  her  doll  in  a  sidelong 
way  in  his  direction,  as  much  as  to  say  he 
might  look  at  it  if  he  liked,  only  he  must  not 
think  that  she  was  asking  him  ;  and  he, 
nothing  loth  for  her  fierce  reception  of  his 
gallant  tender,  was  devouring  the  strange 
sight  with  eyes  full  of  awe. 
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Then  followed  some  short  Inarticulate 
chirps,  and  the  doll  was  passed  to  Sunlocks, 
who  turned  the  strange  thing — such  as  eyes 
of  his  had  never  beheld — over  and  over  and 
over,  while  the  little  woman  brought  out 
from  dark  corners  of  the  room,  and  from 
curious  recesses  unknown  save  to  her  own 
hands  and  knees,  a  slate  with  a  pencil  and 
sponge  tied  to  it  by  a  string,  a  picture-book 
whereof  the  binding  hung  loose,  some  bits 
of  ribbon,  red  and  blue,  and  finally  three 
tiny  cups  and  saucers  with  all  the  accom- 
panying wonder  of  cream-jug  and  tea-pot. 
In  three  minutes  more  two  little  bodies  were 
sittlnor  on  their  haunches,  two  little  tonofues 
were  cackling  and  gobbling,  the  room  was 
rippling  over  with  a  merry  twitter,  the 
strano:e  serious  air  was  eone  from  the  little 
faces,  the  little  man  and  the  little  maid  were 
far  away  already  in  the  little  world  of  child- 
hood, and  all  the  universe  beside  was  gone 
and  lost  and  foro^otten. 

Stephen  Orry  had  looked  down  from  his 
great  height  at  the  encounter  on  the  floor, 
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and  his  dull,  slow  eyes  had  filled,  for  in  some 
way  that  he  could  not  follow  there  had  come 
to  him  at  that  sweet  sight  the  same  deep 
yearning  that  had  pained  him  In  the  boat. 
And  seeing  how  little  Sunlocks  was  rapt, 
Stephen  struggled  hard  with  himself  and 
said,  turning  to  the  Governor — 

'*  Now's  the  time  for  me  to  slip  away." 

Then  they  left  the  room,  unnoticed  of  the 
busy  people  on  the  floor. 

Two  hours  later,  after  little  Sunlocks,  having 
first  missed  his  father,  his  life's  friend  and 
only  companion,  had  cried  a  little,  and  soon 
ceased  to  cry  out  of  joy  of  his  new  comrade- 
ship, and  had  then  nestled  down  his  sunny 
head  on  the  pillow  where  little  Greeba's 
curly  poll  also  lay,  with  the  doll  between  him 
and  her,  and  some  marbles  in  his  hand  to 
comfort  his  heart,  Stephen  Orry,  unable  to 
drag  himself  away,  was  tramping  the  dark 
roads  about  the  house.  He  went  off  at 
length,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  Castletown 
for  many  years  thereafter. 

Now  this  adoption  of  little  Sunlocks  Into 
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the  family  of  the  Governor  was  an  Incident 
that  produced  many  effects,  and  the  first  of 
them  was  the  serious  estrangement  of  Adam 
and  his  wife.  Never  had  two  persons  of 
temperaments  so  opposed  Hved  so  long  in 
outward  harmony.  Her  face,  like  some 
mountain  country,  revealed  its  before  and 
after.  Its  spring  must  have  been  keen  and 
eager,  its  summer  was  overcast,  and  its 
winter  would  be  cold  and  frozen.  She  was 
not  a  Manx  woman,  but  came  of  a  family 
of  French  refugees'  settled  in  the  north 
of  the  island.  Always  vain  of  show,  she 
had  married  in  her  early  womanhood,  when 
Adam  Fairbrother  was  newly  returned  from 
Barbary,  and  his  adventures  abroad  were 
the  common  gossip.  But  Adam  had  dis- 
appointed her  ambition  at  the  outset  by 
dropping  into  the  ruts  of  a  homely  life. 
Only  once  had  she  lifted  him  out  of  them, 
and  that  was  after  twenty  years,  when  the 
whim  and  wisdom  of  the  Duke  had  led  him 
to  visit  Lague  ;  and  then  her  impatience, 
her   importunity,   her    fuss    and    flurry,   and 
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appeals  In  the  name  of  their  children,  had 
made  him  Governor.  She  had  borne  him 
six  sons  In  rapid  succession  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  marriage,  and  after  an  interval 
of  ten  other  years  she  had  borne  a  daughter. 
Four-and-twenty  years  the  good  man  had 
lived  at  peace  with  her,  drained  of  his 
serenity  by  her  restlessness,  and  of  his  un- 
selfishness by  her  self-seeking.  With  a  wise 
contempt  of  trifles,  he  had  kept  peace  over 
little  things,  and  the  island  had  long  amused 
itself  about  his  pliant  disposition  ;  but  now 
that  for  the  first  time  he  proved  unyielding, 
the  Island  said  he  was  wrong.  To  adopt  a 
child  against  the  wish  of  his  wife,  to  take 
into  his  family  the  waif  of  a  drunken  woman 
and  an  idle  foreigner,  was  an  act  of  stubborn 
injustice  and  folly.  But  Adam  held  to  his 
purpose,  and  Michael  Sunlocks  remained  at 
Government  House. 

A  year  passed,  and  Sunlocks  was  trans- 
formed. No  one  would  have  recognised 
him.  The  day  his  father  brought  him  he 
had  been  pale  under  the  dust  that  covered 
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him  ;  he  had  been  timid  and  had  trembled, 
and  his  eyes  had  looked  startled,  as  though 
he  had  already  been  cuffed  and  scolded.  A 
child,  like  a  flower,  takes  the  colour  of  the 
air  it  breathes,  and  Sunlocks  had  not  been 
too  young  to  feel  the  grimy  cold  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  had  been  born. 
But  now  he  had  opened  like  a  rose  to  the 
sun,  and  his  cheeks  were  ruddy  and  his  eyes 
were  bright.  He  had  become  plump  and 
round  and  sturdy,  and  his  hair  had  curled 
around  his  head  and  grown  yet  warmer  of 
hue,  like  the  plumes  of  a  bird  in  the  love 
season.  And,  like  a  bird,  he  chirruped  the 
long  day  through,  skipping  and  tripping, 
and  laughing  and  singing,  all  over  the  house, 
idolised  by  some,  beloved  by  many,  caressed 
by  all,  even  winning  upon  Mrs.  Fairbrother 
herself,  who,  whatever  her  objection  to  his 
presence,  had  not  yet  steeled  herself  against 
his  sweetness. 

Another  3^ear  passed,  and  the  children 
grew  together — Sunlocks  and  Greeba,  boy 
and  girl,  brother  and  sister — in  the  innocent 
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communion  of  healthy  childhood,  with  their 
little  whims,  their  little  ways,  their  little  tiffs, 
and  the  little  sorrows  that  overcast  exist- 
ence. And  Sunlocks  picked  up  his  Eng- 
lish words  as  fast  as  he  picked  shells  on 
the  beach,  gathering  them  on  his  tongue 
as  he  gathered  the  shells  into  his  pina- 
fore, dropping  them  and  picking  them  up 
aofain. 

Yet  another  year  went  by,  and  then  over 
the  luminous  innocence  of  the  children  there 
crept  the  strange  trail  of  sex,  revealing 
already  their  little  differences  of  character, 
and  showing  what  they  were  to  be  in  days 
to  come — the  little  maid,  quick,  urgent,  im- 
pulsive, and  vain  ;  the  little  man,  quiet, 
unselfish,  and  patient,  but  liable  to  outbursts 
of  temper. 

A  fourth  year  passed,  and  then  the  litde 
people  were  parted.  The  Duchess  came 
from  London,  where  her  nights  had  no  re- 
pose and  her  days  no  freshness,  to  get  back 
a  little  of  the  colour  of  the  sun  into  her 
pallid    cheeks,   and    driving    one    day   from 
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Mount  Murray  to  Government  House,  she 
lit  on  Greeba  in  the  road  outside  Castle- 
town. It  was  summer,  and  the  Httle  maiden 
of  eight,  bright  as  the  sunhght  that  gHstened 
on  her  head,  her  cheeks  all  pink  and  white, 
her  eyes  sparkling  under  her  dark  lashes, 
her  brown  hair  rippling  behind  her,  her 
frock  kilted  up  in  fishwife  fashion,  her  legs 
bare,  and  her  white  linen  sun-bonnet  swing- 
ing in  her  hand,  was  chasing  a  butterfly 
amid  the  yellow-tipped  gorse  by  the  road- 
side. That  vision  of  beauty  and  health 
awakened  a  memory  of  less  charm  and 
freshness.  The  Duchess  remembered  a 
little  maiden  of  her  own  who  was  also 
eight  years  old,  dainty  and  pretty,  but 
pale  and  sickly,  peaked  up  in  a  chill  stone 
house  in  London,  playing  alone  with  bows 
and  ribbons,  talking  to  herself,  and  having 
no  companion  except  a  fidgetty  French 
governess,  who  was  wrinkled  and  had  lost 
some  of  her  teeth. 

A  few  days  later  the  Duchess  came  again 
to  Government  House,  brought  a  gay  new 
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hat  for  Greeba,  and  proposed  that  the  little 
maid  should  go  home  with  her  as  play- 
fellow for  her  only  child.  Adam  promptly 
said  "No"  to  her  proposal,  with  what  em- 
phasis his  courtesy  would  permit,  urging 
that  Greeba,  being  so  much  younger  than 
her  brothers,  was  like  an  only  child  in 
the  family,  and  that  she  was  in  any  case 
an  only  daughter.  But  Adam's  wife,  think- 
ing she  saw  her  opportunity,  found  many 
reasons  why  Greeba  should  be  allowed 
to  go.  For  would  it  be  right  to  cross  the 
wish  of  so  great  a  lady  ?  and  one,  too, 
who  was  in  a  sense  their  mistress  also. 
And  then  who  could  say  what  the  Duchess 
might  do  for  the  child  some  day ! — and 
in  any  event  wasn't  it  a  chance  for  which 
anybody  else  in  the  island  would  give  both 
his  ears  to  have  his  daughter  brought  up 
in  London,  and  at  the  great  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol  ? 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Adam  yielded 
to  his  wife  now,  as  he  had  often  yielded 
before.      "  But    I'll    sadly    miss    my    little 
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lassie,"  he  said,  *'  and  I  much  misdoubt 
but  I'll  repent  me  of  letting  her  go." 

Yet,  while  Adam  shook  his  head  and 
looked  troubled,  the  little  maid  herself  was 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

"And  would  you  really  like  to  go  to 
London,  Greeba  ven  ?  " 

**  But  should  I  see  the  carriages,  and  the 
ladies  on  horseback,  and  the  shops,  and  the 
little  girls  in  velvet — should  I,  eh  .'*" 

**  Maybe  so,  my  veen,  maybe  so." 

''Oh!" 

The  little  maid  crave  one  orlance  at  the 
infinite  splendour  of  her  new  bow  and 
feather,  and  her  dark  eyes  sparkled,  while 
the  eyes  of  her  father  filled. 

''  But  not  Michael  Sunlocks,  you  know, 
Greeba  ven ;  no,  nor  mother,  nor  father." 

At  that  word  there  was  a  pretty  down- 
ward curve  of  the  little  lip ;  but  life  had 
no  real  sorrow  for  one  with  such  a  hat 
and  such  a  prospect,  and  the  next  instant 
the  bright  eyes  leapt  again  to  the  leaping 
heart. 
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**  Then  run  away,  Greeba  ven — run." 
The  Uttle  maiden  took  her  father  at  his 
word,  though  It  was  but  sadly  spoken, 
and  bounded  off  In  chase  of  Michael  Sun- 
locks,  that  she  miorht  tell  him  the  orreat 
news.  She  found  him  by  the  old  wooden 
bridge  of  the  Silver  Burn  near  the  Malew 
Church. 

Michael  Sunlocks  had  lately  struck  up 
a  fast  friendship  with  the  carrier,  old  crazy 
Chaise  A'KIlley,  who  sometimes  lent  him 
his  donkey  for  a  ride.  Bareheaded,  bare- 
footed, with  breeches  rolled  up  above  the 
knees,  his  shoes  and  stockings  swung  about 
his  neck,  and  his  wavy  yellow  hair  rough 
and  tangled,  Michael  Sunlocks  was  now 
seated  bareback  on  this  donkey,  tugging 
the  rope  that  served  It  for  curb  and 
snaffle,  and  persuading  It,  by  help  of  a 
blackthorn  stick,  to  cross  the  river  to 
the  meadow  opposite.  And  It  was  just 
w^hen  the  donkey,  a  creature  of  becoming 
meekness  and  most  venerable  age,  was  re- 
flecting-  on    these   aro^uments,   and    contem- 
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plating  the  water  at  his  shoes  with  a  pensive 
eye,  that  Greeba,  radiant  in  the  happiness 
of  her  marvellous  hat,  came  skipping  on 
to  the  bridge.  J 

In  a  moment  she  blurted  out  her  news 
between  many  gusts  of  breath,  and  Michael 
Sunlocks,  pausing  from  his  labours,  sat  on 
his  docile  beast  and  looked  up  at  her  with 
great  wonder  in  his  wide  blue  eyes. 

**  And  I  shall  see  the  carriages,  and  the 
ladies  on  horseback,  and  the  ships,  and  the 
waxworks,  and  the  wild  beasts." 

The  eyes  of  Sunlocks  grew  misty  and 
wet,  but  the  little  maiden  rattled  on,  cocking 
her  eye  down  as  she  spoke  at  her  reflection 
in  the  smooth  river,  for  it  took  a  world  of 
glances  to  grow  familiar  with  the  marvel 
that  sat  on  her  head. 

'*  And  I  shall  wear  velvet  frocks,  and 
have  new  hats  often,  and  lots  of  goodies 
and  things ;  and — and  didn't  I  always  say 
a  good  fairy  would  come  for  me  some  day  ?  " 

"What  are  you  talking  of,  you  silly?" 
said  Michael  Sunlocks. 
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"  I'm  not  a  silly,  and  I'm  going  away,  and 
you  are  not ;  and  I'll  have  girls  to  play  with 
now,  not  boys — there  !  " 

Michael  Sunlocks  could  bear  no  more. 
His  eyes  overflowed,  but  his  cheeks  red- 
dened, and  he  said — 

"  What  do  I  care,  you  stupid  ?  You  can 
go  if  you  like,"  and  then  down  came  his 
stick  with  a  sounding  thwack  on  the  donkey's 
flank. 

Now  startled  out  of  all  composure  by 
such  sudden  and  summary  address,  the 
beast  threw  up  his  hinder  legs  and  ducked 
down  his  head,  and  tumbled  his  rider  into 
the  water.  Michael  Sunlocks  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  all  dripping  wet,  but  with  eyes 
aflame  and  his  little  lips  set  hard,  and  then 
laid  hold  of  the  rope  bridle  and  tugged  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  stick  in  the  other 
he  cudgelled  the  donkey  until  he  had  forced 
it  to  cross  the  river. 

While  this  tough  w^ork  was  going  forward, 
Greeba,  who  had  shrieked  at  Michael's  fall, 
stood  trembling  with  clasped  hands  on  the 
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bridge,  and  when  all  was  over,  the  little  man 
turned  to  her  with  high  disdain,  and  said, 
after  a  mighty  toss  of  his  glistening  wet 
head — 

'*  Did  you  think  I  was  drowned,  you  silly  ? 
Why  don't  you  go,  if  you're  going  ?  " 

Not  all  the  splendour  of  bow  and  feather 
could  help  the  little  maiden  to  withstand 
indifference  like  this,  so  her  lip  fell,  and  she 
said — 

*'  Well,  you  needn't  say  so,  if  you  are  glad 
I'm  oroinor." 

And  Sunlocks  answered,  "Who  says  I'm 
glad  ?  Not  that  I  say  I'm  not,  neither," 
he  added  quickly,  leaping  astride  his  beast 


aoram. 


Whereupon  Greeba  said,  ''If  yott  had 
been  going  away  /  should  have  cried,"  and 
then,  to  save  herself  from  bursting  out  in 
his  very  face,  she  turned  about  quickly  and 
fled. 

''  But  I'm  not  such  a  silly,  I'm  not," 
Michael  Sunlocks  shouted  after  her,  and 
down  came  another  thwack  on  the  donkey, 
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and  away  he  sped  across  the  meadow.  But 
before  he  had  ridden  far  he  drew  rein  and 
twisted  about,  and  now  his  blue  eyes  were 
swimming  once  more. 

"Greeba,"  he  called,  and  his  little  voice 
broke,  but  no  answer  came  back  to  him. 

'^  Greeba,"  he  called  again,  more  loudly, 
but  Greeba  did  not  stop. 

"  Greeba!"  he  shouted  with  all  his  strength. 
^'Greeba!  Greeba!" 

But  the  little  maid  had  gone,  and  there 
was  no  response.  The  bees  were  humming 
in  the  gold  of  the  gorse,  and  the  flies  were 
buzzing  about  the  donkey's  ears,  while  the 
mountains  were  fading  away  into  a  dim  wet 
haze. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  carriage  of  the 
Duchess  drove  out  through  the  iron  gates  of 
Government  House,  and  the  little  maiden 
seated  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  stately 
lady  was  crying  in  a  voice  of  childlike 
grief— 

''  Sunlocks  !    Sunlocks  !    Little  Sunlocks  !  " 

The  advantaofe  which  the  Governor's  wife 

VOL.   I.  I 
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proposed  to  herself  in  parting  with  her 
daughter  she  never  gained,  and  one  of  the 
secret  ends  of  her  life  was  thereby  not 
only  disappointed  but  defeated ;  for  while 
the  Duchess  did  nothing  for  Greeba,  the 
girl's  absence  from  home  led  Adam  to  do 
the  more  for  Michael  Sunlocks.  Deprived 
of  his  immediate  object  of  affection,  his  own 
little  maiden,  Adam  lavished  his  love  on  the 
stranger  whom  chance  had  brought  to  his 
door;  being  first  prompted  thereto  by  the 
thought,  which  came  only  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  in  sending  Greeba  away  to  be  com- 
pany to  some  other  child,  he  had  left  poor 
little  Sunlocks  at  home  to  be  sole  company 
to  himself. 

But  Michael  Sunlocks  soon  w^on  for  him- 
self the  caresses  that  were  once  due  merely 
to  pity  of  his  loneliness,  and  Adam's  heart 
went  out  to  him  with  the  stroncr  affection  of 
a  father.  He  throve,  he  grew — a  tall,  lithe, 
round-limbed  lad,  with  a  smack  of  the  man 
in  his  speech  and  ways,  and  all  the  strong 
beauty   of  a   vigorous    woman    in    his    face. 
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Year  followed  year,  his  schooldays  came  and 
went,  he  became  more  and  yet  more  the 
Governor's  quick  right  hand,  his  pen  and  his 
memory,  even  his  judgment  and  the  staff 
he  leaned  on.  It  was  '*  Michael  Sunlocks" 
here,  and  **  Michael  Sunlocks"  there,  and 
"  Michael  Sunlocks  will  see  to  that,"  and 
*'  You  may  safely  leave  it  to  Michael  Sun- 
locks." And  meantime  the  comely  and 
winsome  lad,  with  a  man's  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  but  a  woman's  yearning 
for  love,  havinof  lono^  found  where  this  ac- 
count  lay  in  the  house  of  Governor  Fair- 
brother,  clung  to  that  good  man  with  more 
than  the  affection,  because  less  than  the 
confidence,  of  a  son,  and  like  a  son  he 
stood  to  him. 

Now,  for  one  who  found  this  relation 
sweet  and  beautiful,  there  were  many  who 
found  it  false  and  unjust,  implying  an  un- 
natural preference  of  a  father  for  a  stranger 
before  his  own  children  ;  and  foremost  among 
those  who  took  this  unfavourable  view  were 
Mrs.  Fairbrother  and  her  sons.     She  blamed 
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her  husband,  and  they  blamed  Michael  Sun- 
locks. 

The  SIX  sons  of  Adam  Falrbrother  had 
grown  into  six  rude  men,  all  big,  lusty 
fellows,  rough  and  hungry,  seared  and 
scarred  like  the  land  they  lived  on,  but 
differing  much  at  many  points.  Asher,  the 
eldest,  three-and-thirty  when  Sunlocks  was 
fifteen,  was  fair,  with  grey  eyes,  flabby  face, 
and  no  chin  to  speak  of,  good-hearted,  but 
unstable  as  water.  He  was  for  letting  the 
old  man  and  the  lad  alone.  "  Alsy,  man, 
alsy,  w^hat's  the  odds  ? "  he  would  say,  in 
his  drawling  w^ay  of  speaking.  But  Ross, 
the  second  son,  and  Stean,  the  third,  both 
cruel  and  hot-blooded  men,  reproached  Asher 
with  not  objecting  from  the  first,  for  ''  Och," 
they  would  say,  "  one  of  these  fine  days  the 
ship  will  be  wrecked  and  scuttled  before  yer 
very  eyes,  and  not  a  pound  of  cargo  left  at 
her ;  and  all  along  of  that  cursed  young  imp 
that's  after  snlffin'  and  snuffin'  abaft  of  the 
ould  man,"— a  figure  of  speech  which  meant 
that    Adam    w^ould    will    his    belongings    to 
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Michael  Sunlocks.  And  at  that  conjecture, 
Thurstan,  the  fourth  son,  a  black-bearded 
fellow  in  top-boots,  always  red-eyed  with 
much  drinking,  but  strong  of  will  and  the 
ruler  of  his  brethren,  would  say,  *'  Aw,  well, 
let  the  little  beach-comber  keep  his  weather 
eye  liftin';"  and  Jacob,  the  fifth  son,  sandy 
as  a  fox,  and  as  sly  and  watchful,  and  John, 
the  youngest,  known  as  Gentleman  Johnny, 
out  of  tribute  to  his  love  of  dress,  would 
shake  their  heads  together,  and  hint  that 
they  would  yet  find  a  way  to  cook  the  goose 
of  any  smooth-faced  hypocrite  shaming 
Abraham. 

Many  a  device  they  tried  to  get  Michael 
Sunlocks  turned  away.  They  brought  bad 
stories  of  his  father,  Stephen  Orry,  now  a 
name  of  terror  to  good  people  from  north  to 
south  of  the  island,  a  secret  trader  running 
between  the  revenue  cutters  in  the  ports  and 
the  smugglers  outside,  perhaps  a  wrecker 
haunting  the  rough  channels  of  the  Calf,  an 
outlaw  growing  rich  by  crime,  and  maybe 
by  blood.      The  evil  rumours  made  no  im- 
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pression  on  old  Adam,  but  they  produced  a 
powerful  effect  where  no  effect  had  been 
expected.  Bit  by  bit,  as  his  heart  went  out 
to  the  Governor,  there  grew  upon  Michael 
Sunlocks  a  deep  loathing  of  the  very  name 
and  thought  of  his  father.  The  memory  of 
his  father  was  now  a  thinof  of  the  mind,  not 
the  affections,  and  the  chain  of  the  two  emo- 
tions, love  for  his  foster-father  and  dread  of 
his  natural  one,  slowly  but  surely  tightened 
about  him,  so  that  his  strongest  hope  was 
that  he  might  never  again  set  eyes  on 
Stephen  Orry.  By  this  weakness  he  fell  at 
length  into  the  hands  of  the  six  Falrbrothers, 
and  led  the  way  to  a  total  rupture  of  old 
Adam's  family. 

One  day,  when  Michael  Sunlocks  was 
eighteen  years  old,  a  man  came  to  him 
from  Kirk  Maughold  with  an  air  of  won- 
drous mystery.  It  was  Nary  Crowe,  the 
innkeeper,  now  bald,  bottle-nosed,  and  in 
a  bad  state  of  preservation.  His  story, 
intended  for  Michael's  ear  alone,  was  that 
Stephen    Orry,   flying   from    the    officers   of 
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the  revenue  cutters,  was  on  the  point  of 
leavlnof  the  island  for  ever,  and  must  see 
his  son  before  o:oinof.  If  the  son  would 
not  go  to  the  father,  then  the  father  must 
come  to  the  son.  The  meeting-place  pro- 
posed was  a  schooner  lying  outside  the 
Calf  Sound,  and  the  hour  midnii^ht  of  the 
dav  following-. 

It  w^as  as  base  a  plot  as  the  heart  of 
an  enemy  ever  concocted,  for  the  schooner 
was  a  smuggler,  and  the  men  of  the  revenue 
cutter  w^ere  in  hiding  under  the  Black  Head 
to  watch  her  movements.  The  lad,  in  fear 
of  his  father,  fell  into  the  trap,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  on  suspicion  In  a  gig  mak- 
ing for  the  ship.  He  confessed  all  to  the 
Governor,  and  Nary  Crowe  was  arrested. 
To  save  his  own  carcass  Nary  gave  up 
his  employers.  They  were  Ross  and  Stean 
Fairbrother ;  and  Ross  and  Stean  being 
questioned,  pointed  to  their  brothers  Jacob 
and  Gentleman  Johnny  as  the  instigators 
of  the  scheme. 

When  the  revelation   was   complete,  and 
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the  Governor  saw  that  all  but  his  whole 
family  was  implicated,  and  that  the  stain 
on  his  house  was  so  black  that  the  Island 
would  ever  remember  It  against  him,  his 
placid  spirit  forsook  him  and  his  wrath 
knew  no  bounds.  But  the  evil  was  not 
ended  there,  for  Mrs.  Falrbrother  took 
sides  with  her  sons,  and  straightway  vowed 
to  live  no  longer  under  the  same  roof  with 
an  unnatural  father,  who  found  water  thicker 
than  blood. 

At  that  Adam  was  shaken  to  his  depths. 
The  taunt  passed  him  by,  but  the  threat 
touched  him  sorely. 

**  It  would  be  but  a  poor  business,"  he 
said,  "  to  part  now  after  so  many  years 
of  life  together,  with  seven  children  that 
should  be  as  bonds  between  us  in  our  age, 
and  looking  to  a  longer  parting." 

But  Mrs.  Falrbrother  was  resolved  to  q-q 
with  her  sons,  and  never  again  to  darken 
her  husband's  doors. 

"  You  have  been  a  true  wife  to  me  and 
led    a   good    life,"    said    Adam,    *'and    have 
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holpen  me  through  many  troubles,  and  we 
have  had  cheerful  hours  together  despite 
some  crosses." 

But  Mrs.  Fairbrother  was  not  to  be 
pacified. 

'^  Then  let  us  not  part  In  anger,"  said 
Adam,  "  and  though  I  will  not  do  your 
bidding,  and  send  away  the  lad — no,  nor 
let  him  go  of  himself,  now  that  for  sake 
of  peace  he  asks  it — yet  to  show  you  that 
I  mean  no  wrong  by  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  this  is  what  I  will  do  :  I  have  my 
few  hundreds  for  my  office,  but  all  I  hold 
that  I  can  call  my  own  is  Lague.  Take 
It — It  shall  be  yours  for  your  lifetime,  and 
our  sons'  and  their  sister's  after  you." 

On  these  terms  the  bad  bargain  was  con- 
cluded, and  Mrs.  Fairbrother  went  away  to 
Lague,  leaving  Adam  with  Michael  Sun- 
locks  at  Government  House. 

And  the  old  man,  being  now  alone  with 
the  lad,  though  his  heart  never  wavered 
or  rued  the  price  he  had  paid  for  him, 
often    turned    yearningly   towards    thoughts 
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of  his  daughter  Greeba,  so  that  at  length 
he  said,  speaking  of  her  as  the  child  he 
had  parted  from,  ''  I  can  live  no  longer 
without  my  little  lass,  and  will  go  and  fetch 
her." 

Then  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  at  her 
house  in  London,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  followed  his  letter. 

He  had  been  a  week  gone  when  Michael 
Sunlocks,  having  now  the  Governor's  routine 
work  to  do,  was  sent  for  out  of  the  north 
of  the  island  to  see  to  the  lii^ht  on  the 
Point  of  Ayre,  where  there  was  then  no 
lighthouse,  but  only  a  flare  stuck  out  from  a 
pole  at  the  end  of  a  sandstone  jetty,  a  poor 
proxy,  involving  much  risk  to  shipping. 
Two  days  he  was  away,  and  returning  home 
he  slept  a  night  at  Douglas,  rising  at  sunrise 
to  make  the  last  stage  of  his  journey  to 
Castletown.  He  was  riding  Goldie,  the 
Governor's  little  roan  ;  the  season  was  spring, 
and  the  mornlns",  fresh  from  its  loner  drau^fht 
of  dew,  was  sweet  and  beautiful.  But 
Michael    Sunlocks  rode   heavily   along,    for 
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he  was  troubled  by  many  misgivings.  He 
was  askinof  himself  for  the  hundredth  time 
whether  it  was  a  true  man's  part  to  suffer 
himself  to  stand  between  Adam  Fairbrother 
and  his  family.  The  sad  breach  being  made, 
all  that  he  could  do  to  heal  it  was  to  take  him- 
self away,  whether  Adam  favoured  that  course 
or  not.  And  he  had  concluded  that,  painful 
as  the  remedy  would  be,  yet  he  must  needs 
take  it.  and  that  very  speedily,  when  he 
came  up  to  the  gate  of  Government  House, 
and  turned  Goldie  down  the  path  to  the  left 
that  led  to  the  stables. 

He  had  not  s^one  far  when  over  the  lowins: 
of  the  cattle  in  the  byres,  and  the  steady 
munching  of  the  sheep  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  and  through  the  smell  of  the 
early  grass,  there  came  to  him  the  sweetest 
sounds  he  had  ever  heard,  and  some  of  the 
queerest  and  craziest.  Without  knowing 
what  he  did,  or  why  he  did  it,  but  taking 
himself  at  his  first  impulse,  he  drew  rein, 
and  Goldie  came  to  a  stand  on  the  moss- 
grown  pathway.      Then   he  knew  that  two 
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were  talking  together  a  little  in  front  of  him, 
but  partly  hidden  by  a  turn  of  the  path  and 
the  thick  trammon  that  bordered  it.  Rising 
in  his  stirrups  he  could  see  one  of  them,  and 
it  was  his  old  friend,  Chaise  A'Killey,  the 
carrier,  a  shambling  figure  in  a  guernsey  and 
seaman's  blue  cap,  with  tousled  hair  and  a 
simple,  vacant  face,  and  lagging  lower  lip, 
but  eyes  of  a  strange  brightness. 

And  **  Aw,  yes,"  Chaise  was  saying,  *•  he's 
a  big  lump  of  a  boy  grown,  and  no  pride  at 
all,  at  all,  and  a  fine  English  tongue  at  him, 
and  clever  extraordinary.  Him  and  me's 
same  as  brothers,  and  he  was  mortal  fond  to 
ride  my  ould  donkey  when  he  was  a  slip  of 
a  lad.  Aw,  yes,  him  and  me's  middlin'  well 
acquent." 

Then  some  linnets  that  \vere  hiding  In  the 
trammon  began  to  twitter,  and  what  was 
said  next  Michael  Sunlocks  did  not  catch, 
but  only  heard  the  voice  that  answered  old 
Chaise,  and  that  seemed  to  make  the  music 
of  the  birds  sound  harsh. 

*' '  What  like  is  he  ?  '      Is  it  like  it  is  ?  "  old 
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Chaise  said  again.  ''  Aw,  straight  as  the 
backbone  of  a  herrin',  and  tall  and  strong ; 
and  as  for  a  face,  maybe  there's  not  a  man 
in  the  island  to  hold  a  candle  to  him.  Och, 
no,  nor  a  woman  neither — saving  yourself, 
maybe.  And  aw,  now,  the  sweet  and  tidy 
ye're  looking  this  morning,  anyway  :  as  fresh 
as  the  dewdrop,  my  chree." 

Goldie  grew  restless,  began  to  paw  the 
path  and  twist  his  flanks  into  the  leaves  of 
the  trammon,  and  at  the  next  Instant  Michael 
Sunlocks  was  aware  that  there  \vas  a  flutter 
in  front  of  him,  and  a  soft  tread  on  the  silent 
moss,  and  before  he  could  catch  back  the 
lost  consciousness,  of  that  moment,  a  light 
and  slender  figure  shot  out  with  a  rhythm  of 
gentle  movement,  and  stood  in  all  its  grace 
and  lovely  sweetness  two  paces  beyond  the 
head  of  his  horse. 

'' Greeba  !  "  thought  Michael  Sunlocks; 
and  sure  enough  it  was  she,  in  the  first 
bloom  of  her  womanhood,  with  gleams  of 
her  child  face  haunting  her  still,  and  mak- 
ing   her  woman's    face  luminous,    with    the 
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dark  eyes  softened  and  the  dimpled  cheeks 
smoothed  out.  She  was  bareheaded,  and 
the  dark  fall  of  her  hair  was  broken  over  her 
ears  by  eddies  of  wavy  curls.  Her  dress 
was  very  light  and  loose,  and  it  left  the 
proud  lift  of  her  throat  bare,  as  well  as  the 
tower  of  her  round  neck,  and  a  hint  of  the 
full  swell  of  her  bosom. 

In  a  moment  Michael  Sunlocks  dropped 
from  the  saddle,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Greeba,  afraid  to  look  Into  her  face  as  yet, 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him  and  blushed: 
both  friohtened  more  than  crlad.      He  tried 

o  o 

to  speak,  but  never  a  word  would  come,  and 
he  felt  his  cheeks  burn  red.  But  her  eyes 
were  shy  of  his,  and  nothing  she  saw  but  the 
shadow  of  Michael's  tall  form  above  her,  and 
a  orHnt  of  the  uncovered  shower  of  fair  hair 

o 

that  had  made  him  Sunlocks.  She  turned 
her  eyes  aside  a  moment,  then  quickly  re- 
covered herself  and  laughed  a  little,  partly 
to  hide  her  own  confusion  and  partly  In 
joy  at  the  sight  of  his,  and  all  this  time  he 
held  her   hand,  arrested  by  a  sudden  glad- 
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ness,  such  as  comes  with  the  first  sunshine 
of  spring  and  the  scent  of  the  year's  first 
violet. 

There  was  then  the  harsh  scrape  on  the 
path  of  old  Chaise  A'Killey's  heavy  feet 
going  off,  and  the  spell  being  broken,  Greeba 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

**  You  were  glad  when  I  went  away — are 
you  sorry  that  I  have  come  back  again  ? " 

But  his  breath  was  ofone  and  he  could  not 
answer,  so  he  only  laughed,  and  pulled  the 
reins  of  the  horse  over  its  head  and  walked 
before  it  by  Greeba's  side  as  she  turned 
towards  the  stable.  In  the  cowhouse  the 
kine  were  lowing,  over  the  half-door  a  calf 
held  out  his  red  and  white  head  and  munched 
and  munched,  on  the  wall  a  peacock  was 
strutting,  and  across  the  paved  yard  the  two 
walked  together,  Greeba  and  Michael  Sun- 
locks,  softly,  without  words,  with  quick  glances 
and  quicker  blushes. 

Adam  Fairbrother  saw  them  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  house,  and  he  said  within  himself, 
''  Now  God  grant  that  this  may  be  the  end 
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of  all  partings  between  them  and  me."  That 
chanced  to  be  the  day  before  Good  Friday, 
and  it  was  only  three  days  afterwards  that 
Adam  sent  for  Michael  Sunlocks  to  see  him 
in  his  room. 

Sunlocks  obeyed,  and  found  a  strange 
man  with  the  Governor.  The  stranger  was 
of  more  than  middle  age,  rough  of  dress, 
bearded,  tanned,  of  long  flaxen  hair,  an  un- 
gainly but  colossal  creature.  When  they 
came  face  to  face,  the  face  of  Michael  Sun- 
locks fell,  and  that  of  the  man  lightened 
visibly. 

"  This  is  your  son,  Stephen  Orry,"  said 
old  Adam,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  and 
broke.  "  And  this  is  your  father,  Michael 
Sunlocks." 

Then  Stephen  Orry,  with  a  depth  of 
languor  in  his  slow  grey  eyes,  made  one 
step  towards  Michael  Sunlocks,  and  half 
opened  his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  him.  But 
a  pitiful  look  of  shame  crossed  his  face  at 
that  moment,  and  his  arms  fell  again.  At 
the  same  instant  Michael  Sunlocks,  erowin^f 
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very  pale  and  dizzy,  drew  slightly  back, 
and  they  stood  apart,  with  Adam  between 
them. 

"He  has  come  for  you  to  go  away  Into 
his  own  country,"  Adam  said  falteringly. 

It  was  Easter- Day,  nineteen  years  after 
Stephen  Orry  had  fled  from  Iceland. 


VOL.  I.  K 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    VOW    OF    STEPHEN    ORRY. 

Stephln  Orry's  Story  was  soon  told.  He 
desired  that  his  son,  being  now  of  an  age 
that  suited  it,  should  go  to  the  Latin  school 
at  Reykjavik,  to  study  there  under  old  Bishop 
John,  a  good  man  whom  all  Icelanders  vene- 
rated and  he  himself  had  known  from  his 
childhood.  He  could  bear  the  expense  of 
it,  and  saying  so  he  hung  his  head- a  little. 
An  Irish  brig,  hailing  from  Belfast,  and 
bound  for  Reykjavik,  was  to  put  in  at  Ram- 
sey on  the  Saturday  following.  By  that  brig 
he  wished  his  son  to  sail.  He  should  be 
back  at  the  little  house  in  Port-y-Vullin 
between  this  and  then,  and  he  desired  to  see 
his  son  there,  having  something  of  conse- 
quence to  say  to  him.  That  was  all.  Fum- 
bling his  cap,  the   great   creature   shambled 
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out,  and  was  gone  before  the  others  were 
aware. 

Then  Michael  S unlocks  declared  stoutly 
that,  come  what  might,  he  would  not  go. 
Why  should  he  ?  Who  was  this  man  that 
he  should  command  his  obedience  ?  His 
father  ?  Then  what,  as  a  father,  had  he 
done  for  him  ?  Abandoned  him  to  the  charity 
of  others.  What  was  he  ?  One  whom  he 
had  thought  of  with  shame,  hoping  never  to 
set  eyes  on  his  face.  And  now  this  man, 
this  father,  this  thing  of  shame,  would  have 
him  sacrifice  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to 
him,  and  leave  behind  the  only  one  who  had 
been,  indeed,  his  father,  and  the  only  place 
that  had  been,  in  truth,  his  home.  But  no, 
that  base  thing  he  would  not  do.  And  say- 
ing this,  Michael  Sunlocks  tossed  his  head 
proudly,  though  there  was  a  great  gulp  in  his 
throat  and  his  voice  had  risen  to  a  cry. 

And  to  all  this  rush  of  protest  old  Adam, 
who  had  first  stared  out  at  the  window  with 
a  look  of  sheer  bewilderment,  and  then  sat 
before    the    fire    to    smoke,    trying  to    smile 
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though  his  mouth  would  not  bend,  and  to 
say  something  more  though  there  seemed 
nothing  to  say,  answered  only  in  a  thick 
underbreath,  **  He  is  your  father,  my  lad,  he 
is  your  father." 

Hearing  this  again  and  again  repeated, 
even  after  he  had  fenced  it  with  many 
answers,  Michael  Sunlocks  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  of  all  that  had  so  lately 
occurred,  and  the  idea  came  to  him  in  the 
whirl  of  his  stunned  senses  that  perhaps  the 
Governor  wished  him  to  go,  now  that  they 
could  part  without  offence  or  reproach  on 
either  side.  At  that  bad  thought  his  face 
fell,  and  though  little  given  to  women's 
ways  he  had  almost  flung  himself  at  old 
Adam's  feet  to  pray  of  him  not  to  send  him 
away  whatever  happened,  when  all  at-  once 
he  remembered  his  vow  of  the  morning. 
What  had  come  over  him  since  he  made 
that  vow,  that  he  was  trying  to  draw  back 
now  ?  He  thought  of  Greeba,  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  again  of  Greeba.  Had  the  coming 
of    Greeba   altered    all  ?      Was    it    because 
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Greeba  was  again  home  that  he  wished  to 
stay  ?  Was  it  for  that  the  Governor  wished 
him  to  go,  needing  him  now  no  more  ?  He  did 
not  know,  he  could  not  think ;  only  the  hot 
flames  rose  to  his  cheeks  and  the  hot  tears 
to  his  eyes,  and  he  tossed  his  head  again 
mighty  proudly,  and  said  as  stoutly  as  ever, 
"  Very  well — very  well — I'll  go — since  you 
wish  it." 

Now  old  Adam  saw  but  too  plainly  what 
mad  strife  was  in  the  lad's  heart  to  be 
wroth  with  him  for  all  the  ingratitude  of  his 
thought,  so,  his  wrinkled  face  working  hard 
with  many  passions — sorrow  and  tenderness, 
yearning  for  the  lad  and  desire  to  keep  him, 
pity  for  the  father  robbed  of  the  love  of  his 
son,  who  felt  an  open  shame  of  him — the 
good  man  twisted  about  from  the  fire  and 
said,  "  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  what  your 
father  has  done  for  you." 

And  then  with  a  brave  show  of  composure, 
though  many  a  time  his  old  face  twitched 
and  his  voice  faltered,  and  under  his  bleared 
spectacles  his  eyes  blinked,  he  told  Michael 
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Sunlocks  the  story  of  his  infancy — how  his 
father,  a  rude  man,  Httle  used  to  ways  of 
tenderness,  had  nursed  him  when  his  mother, 
being  drunken  and  without  natural  feeHngs, 
had  neglected  him  ;  how  his  father  had  tried 
to  carry  him  away,  and  failed  for  want  of  the 
licence  allowing  them  to  go  ;  how  at  length, 
in  dread  of  what  might  come  to  the  child, 
yet  loving  him  fondly,  he  had  concluded  to 
kill  him,  and  had  taken  him  out  to  sea  in  a 
boat  to  do  it,  but  could  not  compass  it  from 
terror  of  the  voice  that  seemed  to  speak 
within  him,  and  from  pity  of  the  child's 
artless  prattle  ;  and  last  of  all,  how  his  father 
had  brought  him  there  to  that  house,  not 
abandoning  him  to  the  charity  of  others,  but 
yielding  him  up  reluctantly,  and  as  one  who 
gave  away  in  solemn  trust  the  sole  thing  he 
held  dear  in  all  the  world. 

And  pleading  in  this  way  for  Stephen 
Orry,  poor  old  Adam  was  tearing  at  his  own 
heart  woefully,  little  desiring  that  his  words 
would  prevail,  yet  urging  them  the  more  for 
the  secret  hope  that,  in  spite  of  all,  Michael 
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Sunlocks,  like  the  brave  lad  he  was,  would 
after  all  refuse  to  go.  But  Michael,  who 
had  listened  impatiently  at  first,  tramping 
the  room  to  and  fro,  paused  presently,  and 
his  eyes  began  to  fill  and  his  hands  to 
tremble.  So  that  when  Adam,  havinor 
ended,  said,  "  Now,  will  you  not  go  to  Ice- 
land ? "  thinkino^  in  his  heart  that  the  lad 
would  fling  his  arms  about  him  and  cry, 
"  No,  no,  never,  never,"  and  he  himself  would 
then  answer,  ''  INIy  boy,  my  boy,  you  shall 
stay  here,  you  shall  stay  here,"  Michael 
Sunlocks,  his  heart  swelling  and  his  eyes 
glistening  with  a  great  new  pride  and  ten- 
derness, said  softly,  "  Yes,  yes — for  a  father 
like  that  I  would  cross  the  world." 

Adam  Fairbrother  said  never  a  word  more. 
He  blew  out  the  candle  that  shone  on  his 
face,  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  through 
three  hours  thereafter  smoked  in  silence. 

But  for  all  the  powerful  advocacy  that 
had  raised  the  pity  of  Sunlocks,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  he  ought  to  go  to  Ice- 
land, some  furtive  instinct  of  boyhood  still 
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prompted  him  to  rebel.  Hardly  knowing 
yet  what  this  strife  in  his  young  blood  could 
be,  he  went  out  of  the  house,  and  paced  the 
gravel  walk  at  the  western  end  of  it.  His 
step  was  heavy  for  so  light  a  foot,  and  he 
was  gloomy  and  silent,  save  when  a  little 
petulant  cry  was  wrung  from  him.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  nothincr  to  mock  at  him 
there  except  the  echoes  of  old  Cronk  na  Irey 
Lhaa,  and  none  to  grin  at  him  except  the 
moon,  which  had  lately  risen,  and  looked 
Innocent  enouo^h  when  he  faced  about  on 
her. 

So  for  a  long  hour  he  walked  to  and  fro, 
blackening  his  fate  and  his  future  ;  and  then 
suddenly  the  silence  that  had  been  broken 
by  his  melancholy  footfall  only  was  startled 
by  a  trill  of  merry  laughter.  Sunlocks 
knew  the  voice,  for  his  heart  was  in  his 
mouth  at  the  first  note  of  it,  and  from  a 
little  window,  framed  round  with  honey- 
suckle just  bursting  into  early  bloom,  there 
popped  out  into  the  white  moonlight  the 
curly  brown  head  of  Greeba,  and  her  radiant 
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and  beautiful  face  beaming  bright  with  gaiety 
and  mischief. 

Some  light  banter  followed,  In  which  she 
tendered  him  a  penny  for  his  thoughts,  and 
he  answered  that  she  should  have  them  for 
nothing  if  she  could  find  him  in  pleasanter 
ones  instead. 

"  Why,  you  never  really  mean  to  go  ? " 
she  said ;  and  he  replied  that  he  had  no 
choice.  She  asked  what  he  was  to  go  for, 
and  he  said  for  study  at  the  Latin  school, 
and  he  supposed  it  was  meant  that  he  should 
join  the  Church. 

Then  the  face  in  the  frame  of  honeysuckle 
laughed  more  merrily  than  before,  and  in  a 
tone  of  mock  solemnity  began  to  picture 
Sunlocks  as  a  parson,  with  a  countenance 
uncommon  grave  and  a  voice  like  a  gawk. 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  forced  to  cut  your  hair," 
she  said,  "  and  wear  a  black  sack  coat  and 
a  shovel  hat." 

But  by  this  time  the  heavy  spirit  of  Sun- 
locks  had  regained  its  wings,  and  straight- 
way he  fell  Into  Greeba's  own  humour,  and 
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joining  his  melancholy  wail  with  hers,  he 
pictured  himself  returning  to  the  island 
after  his  time  in  Iceland  as  vicar  of  that 
very  parish. 

''Ah  yes,"  she  moaned,  "and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  but  you'll  have  to  marry  somebody 
out  of  the  Dorcas  class,  and  settle  down." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Sunlocks. 

"  Some  sulky  old  frump  of  a  spinster  in 
spectacles,  just  like  Bella  Quayle,"  she  said. 

"Just,"  said  he  sadly. 

"What's  their  religion  in  Iceland?"  she 
asked  sharply. 

"  Lutheran,"  he  answered. 

"And  do  their  parsons  hold  with  con- 
fession ?  " 

''No — I  don't  know — yes,  I  believe  so. 
Yes,  yes." 

"And  do  all  the  people  confess  to  them — 
young  and  old — both  sexes — girls  as  well, 
you  know — everybody  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Everybody,"  said  he. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then 
she  threw  her  lace  apron  over  her  face  and 
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said,  ''  Good  gracious  !  let's  hope  you'll  never 
come  back  as  vicar  of  this  parish,  anyway." 

For  another  moment  Sunlocks  was  silent, 
all  but  with  his  eyes,  and  they  were  eloquent 
of  rapture.  "Greeba,"  he  said  softly,  looking 
up,  ''would  it  be  so  very  terrible  to  confess 
to  me  instead  of  to  a  strans^er  ?" 

'*  Why,  goodness  me  !  you  are  only  a  boy," 
she  said. 

That  stroke  of  womanly  dignity  dashed 
his  courage  for  a  moment ;  but  true  it 
is  that  there  are  more  ways  to  a  girl's 
heart  than  to  a  capital  town,  and  presently 
he  said,  dragging  at  the  tendrils  of  honey- 
suckle as  he  spoke,  "  I  wouldn't  so  much 
mind  confessing  to  you,  Greeba." 

From  one  corner  of  her  apron  she  shot  a 
glance  at  him,  half  coy,  half  arch,  altogether 
bewitching,  and  said,  "And  pray,  sir,  what 
would  you  confess  ? " 

"Come  down  and  I'll  tell  you  —  won't 
you  come  ? — come  now,"  he  said  coaxingly. 
*'  Yes,  yes  !  " 

*'  No,  no,"  she  answered.      ''  But,   if  you 
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must  practise  confession,  just  confess  to  me 
where  I  am." 

A  smile  like  sunshine  lit  up  his  young 
face  in  the  moonlight,  with  its  wealth  of 
flaxen  hair  fallino-  back. 

o 

"  Greeba,"  he  whispered,  '''  Greeba  " • 

"  Well,  begin." 

"  How  beautiful  vou  look  to-nio^ht,  Greeba." 

"  You  silly  boy,"  she  said  ;  but  her  smile 
belied  her  words,  and  she  hung  her  head  at 
the  sweet  praise. 

-  Greeba  " 

*'  Stop,  stop,  stop  !  "  she  cried  in  a  hushed 
voice,  "  there's  somebody  listening." 

He  swung  about  on  the  gravel  with 
fire  In  his  face  in  an  instant,  and  said, 
*' Where?" 

''  There,"  she  answered  with  bated  breath  ; 
-  look  ! " 

She  pointed  to  a  hedge  a  few  paces  away, 
and  true  enough  a  white  face  was  peering 
over.  Sunlocks  made  for  it  in  four  swinofinor 
strides  and  with  uplifted  fist,  but  before  he 
could  reach  it  another  trill  of  merry  laughter 
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came  from  behind  him,  and  the  window  was 
shut  down  with  a  bang. 

Greeba  was  gone  —  the  Hstener  was  a 
calf. 

The  next  day  being  Monday,  Greeba  was 
sent  on  to  Lagiie,  that  her  mother  and 
brothers  might  see  her  after  her  long  ab- 
sence from  the  island.  She  was  to  stay 
there  until  the  Monday  following,  that  she 
might  be  at  Ramsey  to  bid  good-bye  to 
Michael  Sunlocks  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture for  Iceland. 

Three  days  more  Sunlocks  spent  at 
Government  House ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  being  fully  ready  and  his  leather 
trunk  gone  on  before  in  care  of  Chaise 
A'Killey,  w^ho  would  suffer  no  one  else  to 
carry  it,  he  was  mounted  for  his  journey  on 
the  little  roan  Goldle,  w^hen  up  came  the 
Governor  astride  his  cob. 

"  I'll  just  set  you  as  far  as  Ballasalla,"  he 
said  jauntily,  and  they  rode  away  together. 

All  the  week  through,  since  their  sad  talk 
on    Easter-Day,  old    Adam    had  affected  a 
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wondrous  cheerfulness,  and  now  he  laughed 
mightily  as  they  rode  along,  and  winked  his 
grey  eyes  knowingly  like  a  happy  child's, 
until  sometimes  from  one  cause  or  other 
the  big  drops  came  Into  them."  The  morn- 
ing was  fresh  and  sweet,  with  the  earth  full 
of  gladness  and  the  air  of  song,  though 
Michael  Sunlocks  was  little  touched  by  its 
beauty,  and  thought  it  the  heaviest  he  had 
yet  seen.  But  Adam  told  how  the  spring 
was  toward,  and  the  lambs  in  fold,  and  the 
heifers  thriving,  and  how  the  April  rain 
would  bring  potatoes  down  to  sixpence  a 
kishen,  and  fetch  up  the  grass  In  such  a  crop 
that  the  old  Island  would  rise — why  not  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha  I — to  the  opulence  and  position  of 
a  state. 

But  rattle  on  as  he  would,  he  could  neither 
banish  the  heavy  looks  of  Michael  Sunlocks 
nor  make  light  the  weary  heart  he  bore  him- 
self. So  he  began  to  rally  the  lad,  and 
say  how  little  he  would  have  thought  of  a 
trip  to  Iceland  in  his  old  days  at  Guinea  ; 
that   it   was   only   a    hop,  skip,   and   a  jump 
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after  all,  and,  bless  his  old  soul,  if  he 
wouldn't  cut  across  some  day  to  see  him 
between  Tynwald  and  Midsummer  —  and 
many  a  true  word  was  said  in  jest. 

Soon  they  came  by  Rushen  Abbey  at 
Ballasalla,  and  then  old  Adam  could  hold 
back  no  longer  what  he  had  come  to  say. 

"  You'll  see  your  father  before  you  sail," 
he  said,  "and  I'm  thinking  he'll  give  you 
a  better  reason  for  going  than  he  has  given 
to  me;  but  if  not,  and  Bishop  John  and 
the  Latin  school  is  all  his  end  and  inten- 
tion, remember  our  good  Manx  saying,  that 
'  Learning  is  fine  clothes  to  the  rich  man, 
and  riches  to  the  poor  one.'  And  that 
minds  me,"  he  said,  plunging  deep  into  his 
pocket,  ''  of  another  good  Manx  saying, 
that  '  There  are  just  two  bad  pays — pay  be- 
forehand, and  no  pay  at  all ; '  so  to  save 
you  from  both,  who  have  earned  yourself 
neither,  put  you  this  old  paper  into  your 
fob — and  God  bless  ye." 

So  saying,  he  thrust  into  the  lad's  hand 
a  roll  of  fifty  Manx  pound  notes,  and  then 
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seemed  about  to  whip  away.  But  Michael 
Sunlocks  had  him  by  the  sleeve  before  he 
could  turn  his  horse's  head. 

''  Bless  me  yourself,"  the  lad  said. 

And  then  Adam  Fairbrother,  with  all  his 
poor  bankrupt  whimseys  gone  from  his  up- 
turned face,  now  streaming  wet,  and  with 
his  white  hair  gently  lifted  by  the  soft 
morning  breeze,  rose  In  the  saddle  and  laid 
his  hand  on  Michael's  drooping  head  and 
blessed  him.  And  so  they  parted,  not  soon 
to  meet  again,  or  until  many  a  strange 
chance  had  befallen  both. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day  follow- 
inor  that  Michael  Sunlocks  rode  Into  Port- 
y-VullIn.  If  he  could  have  remembered 
how  he  had  left  it,  as  an  infant  In  his 
father's  arms,  perhaps  the  task  he  had  set 
himself  would  have  been  an  easier  one. 
He  was  trying  to  crush  down  his  shame, 
and  it  was  very  hard  to  do.  He  was  think- 
ing that  go  where  he  would,  he  must  hence- 
forth bear  his  father's  name. 

Stephen  Orry  was  waiting  for  him,  having 
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been  there  three  days,  not  living  In  the 
little  hut,  but  washing  it,  cleaning  it,  drying 
it,  airing  it,  and  kindling  fires  in  it,  that 
by  such  close  labour  of  half  a  week  it  might 
be  worthy  that  his  son  should  cross  its 
threshold  for  half  an  hour.  He  had  never 
slept  in  it  since  he  had  nailed  up  the  door 
after  the  death  of  'Liza  Killey,  and  as  an 
unblessed  place  it  had  been  safe  from  the 
intrusion  of  others. 

He  saw  Michael  Sunlocks  riding  up,  and 
raised  his  cap  to  him  as  he  alighted,  saying 
"Sir"  to  him,  and  bowing  as  he  did  so. 
There  were  deep  scars  on  his  face  and  head, 
his  hands  were  scratched  and  discoloured, 
his  cheeks  were  furrowed  with  wrinkles, 
and  about  his  whole  person  there  was  a 
strong  odour  as  of  tobacco,  tar,  and  bilge 
water. 

''  I  shall  not  have  ought  to  ask  you  here, 
sir,"  he  said,  in  his  broken  English. 

"  Call  me  Michael,"  the  lad  answered,  and 
then  they  went  into  the  hut. 

The  place  was    not   much    more   cheerful 

VOL.  I.  L 
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than  of  old,  but  still  dark,  damp,  and  ruinous; 
and  Michael  Sunlocks,  at  the  thought  that 
he  himself  had  been  born  there,  and  that 
his  mother  had  lived  her  shameful  life  and 
died  her  dishonoured  death  there,  found 
the  gall  again  in  his  throat. 

"  I  have  something  that  I  shall  have  say- 
to  you,"  said  Stephen  Orry,  "  but  I  cannot 
well  speak  English.  Not  all  the  years 
through  I  never  shall  have  learn  it."  And 
then,  as  if  by  a  sudden  thought,  he  spoke 
six  words  in  his  native  Icelandic,  and  glanced 
quickly  into  the  face  of  Michael  Sunlocks. 

At  the  next  instant  the  great  rude  fellow 
was  crying  like  a  child.  He  had  seen  that 
Michael  understood  him.  And  Michael,  on 
his  part,  seemed  at  the  sound  of  those  words 
to  find  something  melt  at  his  heart,  some- 
thing fall  from  his  eyes. 

''Call  me  Michael,"  he  said  once  more. 
"  I  am  your  son ; "  and  then  they  talked 
together,  Stephen  Orry  in  the  Icelandic, 
Michael  Sunlocks  in  English. 

"  I've   not   been   a   good   father    to    you, 
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Michael,  never  coming  to  see  you  all  these 
years.  But  I  wanted  you  to  grow  up  a 
better  man  than  your  father  before  you. 
A  man  may  be  bad,  but  he  doesn't  like 
his  son  to  feel  ashamed  of  him.  And  I 
was  afraid  to  see  it  in  your  face,  Michael. 
That's  why  I  stayed  away.  But  many  a 
time  I  felt  hungry  after  my  little  lad,  that 
I  loved  so  dear  and  nursed  so  long,  like 
any  mother  might.  And  hearing  of  him 
sometimes,  and  how  well  he  looked  and 
how  tall  he  grew,  maybe  I  didn't  think  the 
less  about  him  for  not  coming  down  upon 
him  to  shame  him." 

"Stop,  father,  stop,"  said  Michael  Sun- 
locks. 

"My  son,"  said  Stephen  Orry,  "you  are 
going  back  to  your  father's  country.  It's 
nineteen  years  since  he  left  it,  and  he  hadn't 
lived  a  good  life  there.  You'll  meet  many 
a  one  your  father  knew,  and  maybe  some 
your  father  did  wrong  by.  He  can't  undo 
the  bad  work  now.  There's  a  sort  of  wrone- 
doing   there's    no    mending  once    it's   done, 
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and  that's  the  sort  his  was.  It  was  against 
a  woman.  Some  people  seem  to  be  sent 
into  this  world  to  be  punished  for  the  sins 
of  others.  Women  are  mostly  that  way, 
though  there  are  those  that  are  not ;  but  she 
was  one  of  them.  It'll  be  made  up  to  them 
In  the  other  world ;  and  if  she  has  gone 
there  she  has  taken  some  of  my  sins  along 
with  her  own — if  she  had  any,  and  I  never 
heard  tell  of  any.  But  If  she  Is  In  this 
world  still,  perhaps  it  can  be  pardy  made 
up  to  her  here.  Only  it  Is  not  for  me 
to  do  It,  seeing  what  has  happened  since. 
Michael,  that's  why  you  are  going  to  my 
country  now." 

**Tell  me  everything,"  said  Michael. 

Then  Stephen  Orry,  his  deep  voice  break- 
ing and  his  grey  eyes  burning  with  the 
slow  fire  that  had  lain  nineteen  years  asleep 
at  the  bottom  of  them,  told  his  son  the  story 
of  his  life — of  Rachel  and  of  her  father  and 
her  fathers  curse,  of  what  slie  had  given 
up  and  suffered  for  him,  and  of  how  he  had 
repaid   her  with   neglect,   with  his  mother's 
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contempt,  and  with  his  own  blow.  Then 
of  her  threat  and  his  flight  and  his  coming 
to  that  island;  of  his  meeting  with  'Liza, 
of  his  base  marriage  with  the  woman  and 
the  evil  days  they  spent  together ;  of  their 
child's  birth,  and  his  own  awful  resolve  in 
his  wretchedness  and  despair ;  and  then  of 
the  woman's  death,  wherein  the  Almighty 
God  had  surely  turned  to  mercy  what  w^as 
meant  for  vengeance.  All  this  he  told,  and 
more  than  this,  sparing  himself  not  at  all. 
And  Michael  listened  with  a  bewildered 
sense  of  fear  and  shame,  and  love  and 
sorrow,  that  may  not  be  described,  growing 
hot  and  cold  by  turns,  rising  from  his  seat 
and  sinking  back  again,  looking  round  the 
walls  with  a  chill  terror,  as  the  scenes  they 
had  witnessed  seemed  to  come  back  to  them 
before  his  eyes,  feeling  at  one  moment  a 
great  horror  of  the  man  before  him,  and  at 
the  next  a  great  pity,  and  then  clutching 
his  father's  huge  hands  In  his  own  nervous 
fingers. 

''  Now  you  know  all,"  said  Stephen  Orry, 
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*'  and  why  It  Is  not  for  me  to  go  back  to  her. 
There  is  another  woman  between  us,  God 
forgive  me,  and  dead  though  she  Is,  that 
woman  will  be  there  for  ever.  But  she 
who  Is  yonder,  in  my  own  country,  If  she  is 
living,  is  my  wife.  And  Heaven  pity  her, 
she  is  where  I  left  her — down,  down,  down 
among  the  dregs  of  life.  She  has  no  one 
to  protect  and  none  to  help  her.  She 
is  deserted  for  her  father's  sake,  and  de- 
spised for  mine.  Michael,  will  you  go  to 
her?" 

The  sudden  question  recalled  the  lad  from 
a  painful  reverie.  He  had  been  thinking 
of  his  own  position,  and  that  even  his 
father's  name,  w^hich  an  hour  ago  he  had 
been  ashamed  to  bear,  was  not  his  own  to 
claim.  But  Stephen  Orry  had  never  once 
thought  of  this,  or  that  the  dead  woman  who 
stood  between  him  and  Rachel  also  stood 
between  Rachel  and  her  son. 

"  Promise  me,  promise  me,"  he  cried, 
seeing  one  thing  only — that  Michael  was 
his  son,  that   his    son  was    as  himself,  and 
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that  the  woman  who  was  dead  had  been  as 
a  curse  to  both  of  them. 

But  Michael  Sunlocks  made  him  no 
answer. 

''  I've  gone  from  bad  to  worse— I  know 
that,  Michael.  I  have  done  In  cold  blood 
what  I'd  have  trembled  at  when  she  was  by 
me.  Maybe  I  was  thinking  sometimes  of 
my  boy  even  then,  and  saying  to  myself  how 
some  day  he'd  go  back  for  me  to  my  own 
country,  when  I  had  made  the  money  to 
send  him." 

Michael  trembled  visibly. 

"And  how  he'd  look  for  her,  and  find  her, 
and  save  her,  if  she  was  alive.  And  if  she 
wasn't — if  she  was  dead,  poor  girl,  with  all 
her  troubles  over,  how  he'd  look  for  the 
child  that  was  to  come  when  I  left  her — my 
child  and  hers — and  find  it  where  it  would 
surely  be,  in  want  and  dirt  and  misery,  and 
then  save  it  for  its  mother  s  sake  and  mine. 
Michael,  will  you  go  ?" 

But  still  Michael  Sunlocks  made  him  no 
answer. 
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**  It's  fourteen  years  since  God  spared 
your  life  to  me  ;  just  fourteen  years  to-night, 
Michael.  I  remembered  it,  and  that's  why 
we  are  here  now.  When  I  brought  you 
back  in  my  arms  she  was  there  at  my  feet, 
lying  dead,  who  had  been  my  rod  and 
punishment.  Then  I  vowed,  as  I  should 
answer  to  the  Lord  at  the  last  day,  that  if 
/  could  not  go  back,  you  should." 

Michael  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

''My  son,  my  son — Michael,  my  little 
Sunlocks,  I  want  to  keep  my  vow.  Will 
you  go  ?  " 

''  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Michael,  rising  suddenly. 
His  doubt  and  pride  and  shame  were  gone. 
He  felt  only  a  great  tenderness  now  for  the 
big  rude  man,  who  had  sinned  deeply  and 
suffered  much,  and  found  that  all  he  could  do 
alone  would  avail  him  nothine. 

'*  Father,  where  is  she  .'^" 

"  I  left  her  at  Reykjavik,  but  I  don't  know 
where  she  is  now." 

''  No  matter,  I  will  hunt  the  world  over 
until  I  find  her,  and  when  I  have  found  her 
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I  will  be  as  a  son  to  her,  and  she  shall  be  as 
a  mother  to  me." 

''  My  boy,  my  boy  !  "  cried  Stephen. 

"  If  she  should  die,  and  we  should  never 
meet,  I  will  hunt  the  world  over  until  I  find 
her  child,  and  when  I  have  found  it  I  will  be 
as  a  brother  to  it  for  my  father's  sake." 

"  My  son,  my  son  !  "  cried  Stephen.  And 
in  the  exaltation  of  that  moment,  when  he 
tried  to  speak  but  no  words  would  come, 
and  only  his  rugged  cheeks  glistened  and 
his  red  eyes  shone,  it  seemed  to  Stephen 
Orry  that  the  burden  of  twenty  heavy  years 
had  been  lifted  away. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    GOING    OF    SUNLOCKS. 

It  was  then  past  noon.  The  Irish  brig  was 
in  the  harbour  taking  in  Manx  cloth  and 
potatoes,  a  few  cattle,  and  a  drove  of  sheep. 
At  the  flow  of  the  tide  she  was  to  q-q  out 
into  the  bay  and  anchor  there,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  she  was  to  sail.  In  the  meantime 
Michael  was  to  arrange  for  his  passage,  and 
at  half-past  eight  he  was  to  meet  his  father 
on  the  quay. 

But  he  had  also  to  see  Greeba,  and  that 
was  not  easy  to  do.  The  family  at  Lague 
had  heard  the  great  news  of  his  going,  and 
had  secretly  rejoiced  at  it ;  but  they  refused 
to  see  him  there,  even  for  the  shortest  leave- 
taking  at  the  longest  parting.  And  at  the 
bare  mention  of  the  bargain  that  Greeba  had 
made  with  him,  to  bid  him  farewell  on  the 
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eve  of  his  departure,  all  the  Fairbrothers 
were  up  in  arms.  So  he  had  been  sorely 
put  to  it  to  devise  a  means  of  meeting 
Greeba,  if  he  could  do  so  without  drawing 
suspicion  down  on  her ;  for  come  what 
mio^ht  of  risk  or  dano^er  to  himself,  he  meant 
to  see  her  as^ain  before  ever  he  set  foot  on 
the  ship.  The  expedient  he  could  not  hit 
on  did  not  long  elude  a  woman's  wit,  and 
Greeba  found  the  way  by  which  they  were 
to  meet. 

A  few  of  last  year's  heifers  were  grazing 
en  Barrule,  and  at  nightfall  somebody  went 
up  for  them  and  brought  them  home.  She 
would  go  that  night,  and  return  by  the  glen, 
so  that  at  the  bridge  by  the  turn  of  the 
river  and  the  low  road  to  Lague,  where 
it  was  quiet  enough  sometimes,  she  could 
meet  anybody  about  dusk  and  nobody  be 
the  wiser.  She  contrived  a  means  to  tell 
Michael  of  this,  and  he  was  prompt  to  her 
appointment. 

The  day  had  been  fair  but  close,  with  a 
sky  that  hung  low,  and  with  not  a  breath  ot 
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uind,  and  In  the  evening  when  the  mist 
came  down  from  the  mountain  a  fosf  came 
up  from  the  sea,  so  that  the  air  was  empty, 
and  every  noise  went  through  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  speaking-trumpet.  Standing  alone 
on  the  bridge  under  the  quiet  elms,  Michael 
could  hear  the  rattle  of  chains  and  the 
whistling  of  horns,  and  by  that  he  knew 
that  the  brig  had  dropped  anchor  In  the 
bay.  But  he  strained  his  ears  for  other 
sounds,  and  they  came  at  last ;  the  thud  of 
the  many  feet  of  the  heifers,  the  flapping 
of  their  tails,  the  catde-call  In  a  girl's  clear 
voice,  and  the  swish  of  a  twig  that  she 
carried  In  her  hand. 

Greeba  came  along  behind  the  cattle, 
swinging  her  body  to  a  jaunty  gait,  her 
whole  person  radiant  with  health  and  happi- 
ness, her  long  gown,  close  at  the  back  and 
loose  over  her  bosom,  showing  well  her  tall, 
lithe  form  and  firm  bearinor.  She  wore  no 
bonnet,  but  a  white  silk  handkerchief  was 
tied  about  her  head,  leaving  visible  in  the 
twilight  only  the  tip  of  her  nose,  a  curl  of 
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her  hair,  and  her  bright,  dark  eyes,  with 
their  long  brown  lashes.  She  was  singing 
to  herself  as  she  came  up  to  the  bridge,  with 
an  unconcerned  and  unconscious  air.  At 
sieht  of  Michael  she  made  a  start  and  crave 
a  little  nervous  cry,  so  that  he  thought,  poor 
lad,  not  knowing  the  ways  of  women,  that 
for  all  the  pains  she  had  been  at  to  fetch 
him,  she  had  somehow  not  expected  him  to 
be  there. 

She  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot, 
and  her  eyes  gleamed  from  the  white  ker- 
chief. 

"  So  you  are  going  after  all,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  seemed  to  him  the  sweetest  music 
he  had  ever  heard.  "  I  never  believed  you 
w^ould,"  she  added. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  and  laughed 
a  little.  *'  But  I  suppose  there  are  girls 
enough  in  Iceland,"  and  then  she  laughed 
outright.  "  Only  they  can't  be  of  much 
account  up  there." 

"  But  I've  heard  they  are  very  fine  girls," 
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he  answered ;  "  and  it's  a  fine  country, 
too." 

She  tossed  her  head  and  laughed,  and 
swung  her  switch. 

''  Fine  country  !  The  idea  !  Fine  com- 
pany, fine  people,  and  a  good  time.  That's 
what  a  girl  wants  if  she's  worth  any- 
thing." 

''  Then  I  suppose  you  will  go  back  to 
London  some  day,"  he  said. 

"That  doesn't  follow,"  she  answered. 
"  There's  father,  you  see  ;  and  oh,  what  a 
pity  he  can't  live  at  Lague  !  " 

*'  Do  you  like  it  so  much  ? "  he  said. 

**  Like  it  ? "  she  said,  her  eyes  full  of 
laughter.  *'Six  big  hungry  brothers  coming 
home  three  times  a  day  and  eating  up 
everything  in  the  house — it's  delightful !  " 

She  seemed  to  him  magnificently  beauti- 
ful. 

"  I  daresay  they'll  spoil  you  before  I 
come  back,"  he  said,  "or  somebody  else 
will." 

She  gave    him  a  deliberate  glance   from 
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her  dark  eyes,  and  then  threw  back  her 
head  and  laughed.  He  could  see  the  heav- 
ing of  her  breast.  She  laughed  again — a 
fresh,  merry  laugh — and  then  he  tried  to 
laugh  too,  thinking  of  the  foolish  thing  he 
had  said. 

''  But  if  there  are  plenty  of  girls  up 
there,"  she  said,  slyly  glancing  under  her 
long  lashes,  ''and  they're  so  very  wonder- 
ful, maybe  you'll  be  getting  married  before 
you  come  home  again  ? " 

'*  Maybe  so,"  he  said  quietly,  and  looked 
vacantly  aside. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  a  sharp  snap 
or  two  broke  the  silence  and  recalled  him 
to  the  maiden  by  his  side.  She  was  only 
breaking  up  the  twig  she  had  carried. 

There  was  another  pause,  in  which  he 
could  hear  the  rippling  of  the  river  and 
the  leaping  of  a  fish.  The  heifers  were 
munching  the  grass  by  the  roadside  a  little 
ahead. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said  coldly,  "  or 
they'll  be  out  seeking  me." 
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"I'll  walk  with  you  as  far  as  Lague — it's 
dark,"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,  you  must  not ! "  she  cried,  and 
fumbling  the  loose  fold  about  her  throat, 
she  turned  to  go. 

But  he  laid  hold  of  her  arm. 

''Why  not?"  he  asked. 

"  Only  think  of  my  brothers.  Your  very 
life  would  be  in  danger." 

''If  all  six  of  them  were  ranored  across 
the  other  end  of  this  bridge,  and  you  had 
to  walk  the  rest  of  the  road  alone,  I  would 
eo  throuorh  them,"  he  said. 

She  saw  the  high  lift  of  his  neck,  and  she 
smiled  proudly.  Then  they  walked  on 
some  distance.  He  was  gazing  at  her  in 
silence.  There  was  a  conscious  delight  of 
her  beauty  in  the  swing  of  her  step  and  the 
untamed  glance  of  her  eyes. 

"  Since  the  country  is  so  fine  I  suppose 
you'll  stay  a  long  while  there  ? "  she  said 
in  her  sweetest  tone. 

"  No  longer  than  I  must,"  he  answered. 

"Why  not?" 
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"  I  don't  know." 

*' But  why  not?"  she  said  again,  looking 
at  him  sideways  with  a  gleam  of  a  smile. 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  laughed  merrily. 

"What  a  girl  you  are  for  laughing,"  he 
said.  *'It  may  be  very  laughable  to  you 
that  I'm  going  away" 

**  But  Isn't  it  to  you  ?  Eh  ?  "  she  said,  as 
fast  as  a  flash  of  quicksilver. 

He  had  no  answer,  so  he  tried  to  laugh 
also,  and  to  take  her  hand  at  the  same 
time.  She  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
swung  half  a  pace  aside.  They  were  then 
at  the  gate  of  Lague,  where  long  years 
before  Stephen  Orry  first  saw  the  light 
through  the  elms.  A  late  rook  was  still 
cawing  overhead  ;  the  heifers  had  gone  on 
towards  the  courtyard. 

"You  must  go  now,  so  good-bye,"  she 
said  softly. 

"  Greeba,"  he  said. 

"  Well  ?  Only  speak  lower,"  she  whis- 
pered, coming  closer.  He  could  feel  the 
warm  glow  of  her  body. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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"  Do  you  think,  now,  if  I  should  be  a 
long  time  away — years  It  may  be,  perhaps 
many  years — we  should  ever  forget  each 
other,  we  two  ?  " 

*'  Forget  ?  No,  not  to  say  forget,  you 
know,"  she  answered. 

*'  But  should  we  remember  ?  " 

"  Remember  ?  You  silly,  silly  boy,  if 
we  should  not  foro^et  how  ever  could  we 
fail  to  remember  ?  " 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Greeba ;  and  pro- 
mise me  one  thing,"  and  then  he  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

She  sprang  away  and  laughed  once  more, 
and  started  to  run  down  the  path.  But  in 
three  strides  he  had  her  again. 

**  That  will  not  do  for  me,  Greeba,"  he 
said,  breathing  fast.  ''  Promise  me  that 
you  wdll  wait  for  me." 

*'Well,"  she  said  softly,  her  dark  eyes 
full  of  merriment,  "  Til  promise  that  while 
you  are  away  no  one  else  shall  spoil  me. 
There  !     Good-bye  !  " 

She  was  tearing  herself  out  of  his  hands. 
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*'  First  give  me  a  token,"  he  said. 

Daffodils  lined  the  path,  though  in  the 
dusk  he  could  not  see  them.  But  she 
knew  they  were  there,  and  stooped  and 
plucked  two,  blew  upon  both,  gave  one  to 
him,  and  put  the  other  into  the  folds  at 
her  bosom. 

"  Good-bye  !  Good-bye !  "  she  said  in 
an  under-breath. 

*'  Good-bye  !  "  he  answered. 

She  ran  a  few  steps,  but  he  could  not  let 
her  go  yet,  and  in  an  instant  he  sprang 
abreast  of  her.  He  threw  one  arm  about 
her  waist  and  the  other  about  her  neck, 
tipped  up  her  chin,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
lips.     A  gurgling  laugh  came  up  to  him. 

"  Remember ! "  he  whispered  over  the 
upturned  face  in  the  white  kerchief 

At  the  next  Instant  he  was  gone.  Then, 
standing  under  the  dark  elms  alone,  she 
heard  the  porch  door  opening,  a  heavy  foot 
treading  on  the  gravel,  and  a  deep  voice 
saying,  "  Here  are  the  heifers  home,  but 
where's  the  little  lass  ? " 
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It  was  her  eldest  brother,  Asher,  and  she 
walked  up  to  him  and  said  quite  calmly — 

*'  Oh  !  what  a  bad  hasp  that  gate  has — 
it  takes  such  a  time  to  open  and  close." 

Michael  Sunlocks  reached  the  harbour 
at  the  time  appointed.  As  he  crossed  the 
quay  some  fishermen  were  lounging  there 
with  pipes  between  their  teeth.  A  few  of 
them  came  up  to  him  to  bid  him  God-speed 
in  their  queer  way. 

Stephen  Orry  was  standing  apart  by  the 
head  of  the  harbour  steps,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  them  his  boat,  a  yawl,  was  lying  moored. 
They  got  into  it,  and  Stephen  sculled  out 
of  the  harbour.  It  was  still  very  thick 
over  the  town,  but  they  could  see  the  lights 
of  the  Irish  brig  in  the  bay.  Outside  the 
pier  the  air  was  fresher,  and  there  was 
something  of  a  swell  on  the  water. 

*'  The  fog  is  lifting,"  said  Stephen  Orry. 
*'  There'll  be  a  taste  of  a  breeze  before 
long." 

He   seemed  as   if   he    had    something    to 
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say,  but  did  not  know  how  to  begin.  His 
eye  caught  the  Hght  on  Point  of  Ayre. 

**  When  are  they  to  build  the  Hght- 
house  ? "  he  asked. 

"After  the  spring  tides,"  said  Michael. 

They  were  about  midway  between  the 
pier  and  the  brig  when  Stephen  rested  his 
scull  under  his  arm  and  drew  something 
from  one  of  his  pockets. 

*'  This  is  the  money,"  he  said,  and  he  held 
out  a  baor  tow^ard  Michael  Sunlocks. 

'*  No,"  said  Michael,  and  he  drew  quickly 
back. 

There  was  a  moment^s  silence,  and  then 
Michael  added  more  softly — 

"  I  mean,  father,  that  I  have  enough 
already.  Mr.  Fairbrother  gave  me  some. 
It  was  fifty  pounds." 

Stephen  Orry  turned  his  head  aside  and 
looked  over  the  dark  water.  Then  he 
said — 

**  I  suppose  that  was  so  that  you  wouldn't 
need  to  touch  money  same  as  mine." 

Michael's  heart  smote  him. 
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''  Father,"  he  said,  *'  how  much  is  it  ?  " 

"A  matter  of  two  hundred  pounds,"  said 
Stephen. 

*'  How  long  has  it  taken  you  to  earn — - 
to  get  it  ?  " 

*'  Fourteen  years." 

**  And  have  you  been  saving  it  up  for 
me  ?  " 

"  Ay." 

"  To  take  me  to  Iceland  ?  " 

"  Ay." 

"  How  much  more  have  you  ? " 

''  Not  a  great  deal." 

"  But  how  much  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — scarcely." 

"  Have  you  any  more  ?  " 

Stephen  made  no  answer. 

"  Have  you  any  more,  father  ? " 

''  No." 

Michael  Sunlocks  felt  his  face  flush  deep 
in  the  darkness. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  broke, 
*' we  are  parting,  you  and  I,  and  we  may 
not  meet  again  soon  ;  indeed,  we  may  never 
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meet  again.  I  have  made  you  a  solemn 
promise.     Will  you  not  make  me  one  ?" 

**What  is  it,  sir.?" 

*'  That  you  will  never,  never  try  to  get 
more  by  the  same  means." 

*'  There'll  be  no  occasion  now." 

"  But  will  you  promise  me  ?  " 

**  Ay." 

"  Then  give  me  the  money." 

Stephen  handed  the  bag  to  Michael. 

*'  It's  fourteen  years  of  your  life,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"  So  to  say." 

"  And  now  it's  mine,  isn't  it,  to  do  as  I 
like  with  it  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,  but  to  do  as  you  ought  with  it." 

"  Then  I  ought  to  give  it  back  to  you. 
Come,  take  it.  But  wait!  Remember  your 
promise,  father.  Don't  forget — I've  bought 
every  hour  of  your  life  that's  left." 

Father  and  son  parted  at  the  ship's  side 
in  silence,  with  throats  too  full  for  speech. 
Many  small  boats,  pulled  by  men  and  boys, 
were    lying    about    the    ladder,    and    there 
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was  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and  swearing 
and  noisy  laughter  there.  Some  of  the 
boatmen  recognised  Michael  Sunlocks,  and 
bellowed  their  farewells  to  him.  *'  Dy 
bamie  Jee  00  ?"  '*  God  bless  you  !  God  bless 
you ! "  they  said,  and  then  among  them- 
selves they  seemed  to  discuss  the  reason 
of  his  going.  ''Well,  what's  it  saying?" 
said  one ;  ''  the  crab  that  lies  always  in  Its 
hole  Is  never  fat." 

The  air  had  freshened,  the  swell  of  the 
sea  had  risen,  and  a  sharp  breeze  was 
coming  up  from  the  east.  Stephen  Orry 
stepped  his  mast,  hoisted  mainsail  and 
mizzen,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  He  had 
scarcely  got  clear  away  when  he  heard  the 
brio-  weiorh  its  anchor  and  beat  down  behind 
him.  They  were  making  towards  the  Point 
of  Ayre,  and  when  they  came  by  the  light 
Stephen  Orry  slackened  off  and  watched 
the  ship  go  by  him  In  the  darkness. 

He  felt  as  if  that  were  the  last  he  was 
ever  to  see  of  his  son  in  this  world.  And 
he  loved   him  with  all   the  strenorth  of  his 
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great,  broken,  bleeding  heart.  At  that 
thought  the  outcast  man  laid  his  head  in 
his  hands,  where  he  sat  crouching  at  the 
tiller,  and  sobbed.  There  were  none  to 
hear  him  there  ;  he  was  alone  ;  and  the  low 
moan  of  the  sea  came  up  through  the  night 
from  where  his  son  was  sailing  away. 

How  long  he  sat  there  he  did  not  know  ; 
he  was  thinking  of  his  past,  of  his  bad  life 
in  Iceland  and  his  long  expiation  In  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  the  multitude  of  his  sensa- 
tions it  seemed  impossible  to  his  dazed 
mind  to  know  which  of  these  two  had  been 
the  worst  or  the  most  foolish.  Together 
they  had  left  him  a  wreck.  In  the  one  he 
had  thrown  away  the  wife  who  loved  him, 
in  the  other  he  had  given  up  the  son  whom 
he  loved.  What  was  left  to  him  ?  Nothing. 
He  was  a  waif,  despised  and  downtrodden. 
He  thought  of  what  might  have  happened 
to  him  if  the  chances  of  life  had  been  dif- 
ferent, and  in  that  first  hour  of  his  last 
bereavement  all  the  softening  influences  of 
nineteen  years,  the  uplooking  and  upwork- 
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ing,  and  the  struggle  towards  atonement, 
were  as  much  gone  from  him  as  If  they 
had  never  been.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
money,  and  told  himself  that  it  was  not  now 
that  he  lost  his  son  for  the  first  time  ;  he 
had  lost  him  fourteen  years  ago,  when  he 
parted  with  him  to  the  Governor.  Since 
then  their  relations  had  been  reversed.  His 
little  Sunlocks  was  his  little  Sunlocks  no 
longer.  He  felt  humiliated,  he  felt  hardened, 
and  by  a  strange  impulse,  whereof  he  under- 
stood but  little,  he  cursed  in  his  heart  his 
sufferings  more  than  his  sins.  They  had 
been  useless,  they  had  been  w^asted,  and 
he  had  been  a  fool  not  to  live  for  himself. 
But  in  that  moment,  w^hen  the  devil  seemed 
to  make  havoc  of  good  and  evil  together, 
God  himself  was  not  doing  nothing. 

Stephen  Orry  was  drifting  with  the  tide, 
when  all  at  once  he  became  conscious  of  the 
lapping  of  the  w^ater  on  stones  near  at  hand, 
and  of  a  bright  light  shed  over  the  sea.  Then 
he  saw  that  he  had  drifted  close  to  the  flat 
ground  off  the  Point  of  Ayre.      He  bore  hard 
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aport  and  beat  out  to  sea  again.  Very  soon 
the  white  water-way  was  behind  him ;  nothing 
was  visible  save  the  dark  hull  of  the  vessel 
going  off  towards  the  north,  and  nothing 
audible  save  the  cry  of  a  few  gulls  that  were 
fishing  by  the  light  of  the  flare.  It  had  been 
the  work  of  three  minutes  only,  but  in  that 
time  one  vivid  impression  had  fixed  itself  on 
Stephen's  preoccupied  mind.  The  end  of 
the  old  sandstone  pier  had  been  battered 
down  by  a  recent  storm  ;  the  box  that  once 
held  the  light  had  gone  dowm  with  it,  a  pole 
had  been  thrust  out  at  an  angle  from  the 
overthrown  stones,  and  from  the  end  of  this 
pole  the  light  swung  by  a  rope.  No  idea 
connected  itself  with  this  impression,  which 
lay  low  down  behind  other  thoughts. 

The  fog  had  lifted,  but  the  night  was  still 
very  dark.  Not  a  star  was  shining  and  no 
moon  appeared.  Yet  Stephen's  eye — the 
eye  of  a  sailor  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of 
the  sea  at  night — could  descry  something 
that  lay  to  the  north.  The  Irish  brig  had 
disappeared.     Yes,  her  sails  were  now  gone. 
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But  out  at  sea — far  out,  half  a  league  away 
— what  black  thnig  was  there  ?  Oh.  it  must 
be  a  cloud,  that  was  all ;  and  no  doubt  a  storm 
was  brewing.  Yet  no,  it  was  looming  larger 
and  larger,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
It  was  a  sail.  Stephen  could  see  it  plainly 
enough  now  against  the  leaden  sky.  It  was 
a  schooner  ;  he  could  make  out  its  two  masts, 
with  fore  and  aft  sails.  It  was  an  Irish 
schooner ;  he  could  recognise  its  heavy  hull 
and  hollowed  cutwater.  It  was  tacking 
against  wind  and  tide  from  the  north-east ; 
it  was  a  Dublin  schooner,  and  was  homew^ard 
bound  from  Iceland,  having  called  at  White- 
haven, and  now  putting  in  at  Ramsey. 

Stephen  Orry  had  been  in  the  act  of  put- 
ting about  when  this  object  caught  his  eye, 
but  now  a  strano^e  thinor  occurred.  All  at 
once  his  late  troubles  lay  back  in  his  mind, 
and  by  a  sort  of  unconscious  mechanical  habit 
of  intellect  he  began  to  put  familiar  ideas 
together.  This  schooner  that  w^as  coming 
from  Iceland  would  be  heavy  laden  ;  it  would 
have  whalebone,  and  eider-down,  and  tallow. 
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If  it  ran  ashore  and  was  wrecked  some  of 
this  cargo  might  be  taken  by  some  one  and 
sold  for  something  to  a  French  smuggler 
that  lay  outside  the  Chicken  Rocks.  That 
flare  on  the  Point  of  Ayre  was  the  only  sea- 
light  on  this  north  coast  of  the  island,  and  it 
hung  by  a  rope  from  a  pole.  The  land  lay 
low  about  it,  there  was  not  a  house  on  that 
sandy  headland  for  miles  on  miles,  and  the 
night  was  very  dark.  All  this  came  up  to 
Stephen  Orry's  mind  by  no  effort  of  will ;  he 
looked  out  of  his  dull  eyes  on  the  dull  stretch 
of  sea  and  sky,  and  the  thoughts  were  there 
of  themselves* 

What  power  outside  himself  was  at  work 
with  him  ?  Did  anything  tell  him  that  this 
was  the  great  moment  of  his  life—that  his 
destiny  hung  on  it — that  the  ordeal  he  had 
just  gone  through  was  as  nothing  to  the 
ordeal  that  was  yet  before  him  ?  As  he  sat 
in  his  boat,  peering  into  the  darkness  at  the 
black  shadow  on  the  horizon,  did  any  voice 
whisper  in  his  ear — "  Stephen  Orry,  on  the 
ship  that  is  yonder  there  is  one  who  hates 
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you  and  has  sworn  to  slay  you  !  He  Is  com- 
ing, he  Is  coming,  and  he  is  flesh  of  your 
flesh!     He  Is  your  own  son,  and  Rachel's  !  " 

Stephen  Orry  fetched  his  boat  away  to 
leeward,  and  in  two  minutes  more  he  had 
run  down  the  light  on  the  Point  of  Ayre. 
The  light  fell  into  the  water,  and  then  all  was 
dark.  Stephen  Orry  steered  on  over  the 
freshening  sea,  and  then  slackened  off  to 
wait  and  watch.  All  this  time  he  had  been 
sitting  at  the  tiller,  never  having  risen  from 
it  since  he  stepped  his  mast  by  the  side  of 
the  brior.  Now  he  grot  on  his  feet  to  shorten 
sail,  for  the  wind  was  rising  and  he  meant  to 
drift  by  the  mizzen.  As  he  rose  something 
fell  with  a  clank  to  the  boat's  bottom  from 
his  lap  or  his  pocket.  It  was  the  bag  of 
money  which  Michael  Sunlocks  had  returned 
to  him. 

Stephen  Orry  stooped  down  to  pick  it  up  ; 
and  having  it  In  his  hand,  he  dropped  back 
like  a  man  who  has  been  dealt  a  blow.  Then, 
indeed,  a  voice  rang  in  his  ears  ;  he  could 
hear  it  over  the  wind  that   was  rising,  the 
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plash  of  the  white  breakers  on  the  beach, 
and  the  low  boom  of  the  deep  sea  out- 
side. *'  Remember  your  promise,  father.  I 
have  bought  every  hour  of  your  hfe  that's 
left." 

His  heart  seem  to  stand  still.  He  looked 
around  in  the  dull  agony  of  a  fear  that  was 
new  to  him,  turning  his  eyes  first  to  the 
headland  that  showed  faintly  against  the 
heavy  sky,  then  to  the  pier  where  no  light 
now  shone,  and  then  to  the  black  cloud  of 
sail  that  grew  larger  every  instant.  One 
minute  passed — two — three.  Meantime  the 
black  cloud  of  sail  was  drawing  closer.  There 
were  living  men  aboard  of  that  ship,  and 
they  were  running  on  to  their  death.  Yes, 
they  were  men,  living  men — men  with  wives 
who  loved  them  and  children  who  climbed 
to  their  knees.  But  perhaps  they  had  seen 
the  light  when  it  went  down.  Merciful 
heaven,  let  it  be  so — let  it  be  so  1 

The  soul  of  Stephen  Orry  was  awake  at 
length.  Another  minute  he  waited,  another 
and  another,  and  the  black  shadow  came  yet 
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nearer.  At  her  next  tack  the  ship  would  run 
on  the  land,  and  already  Stephen  seemed  to 
hear  the  grating  of  her  keel  over  the  rocks 
below  the  beach.  He  could  bear  the  sus- 
pense no  longer,  and  hoisted  sail  to  bear 
down  on  the  schooner  and  warn  her.  But 
the  wind  was  strong  by  this  time,  driving 
hard  off  the  sea,  and  the  tide  ran  faster  than 
before. 

Stephen  Orry  was  now  some  thirty  fathoms 
space  to  the  north  of  the  broken  pier,  and  at 
that  point  the  current  from  across  Maughold 
Head  meets  the  current  going  across  the 
Mull  of  Galloway.  Labouring  in  the  heavy 
sea  he  could  barely  fetch  about,  but  when  at 
last  he  got  head  out  to  sea  he  began  to  drive 
down  on  the  schooner  at  a  furious  speed. 
He  tried  to  run  close  along  by  her  on  the 
weather  side,  but  before  he  came  within  a 
hundred  fathoms  he  saw  that  he  was  in  the 
full  race  of  the  north  current,  and  strong 
seaman  though  he  was,  he  could  not  get  near. 
Then  he  shouted,  but  the  wind  carried  away 
his    voice.       He    shouted    again,     but    the 
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schooner  gave  no  sign.     In  the  darkness  the 
dark  vessel  scudded  past  him. 

He  was  now  Hke  a  man  possessed.  Fetch- 
ing about  he  ran  in  before  the  wind,  thinking 
to  pass  the  schooner  on  her  tack.  He 
passed  her  indeed  ;  he  was  shot  far  beyond 
her,  shouting  as  he  went,  but  again  his  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  sea.  He  was 
almost  atop  of  the  breakers  now,  yet  he 
fetched  about  once  more,  and  shouted  again 
and  again  and  again.  But  the  schooner 
came  on  and  on,  and  no  one  heard  the  wild 
voice  that  rang  out  between  the  dark  sea 
and  sky  like  the  cry  of  a  strong  swimmer  in 
his  last  agony. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    COMING    OF    JASON. 

The  schooner  was  the  Peveril,  homeward 
bound  from  Reykjavik  to  Dublin,  with  a 
hundred  tons  of  tallow,  fifty  bales  of  eider- 
down, and  fifty  casks  of  cods'  and  sharks' 
oil.  Leaving  the  Icelandic  capital  on  the 
morning  after  Easter  Day,  with  a  fair  wind, 
for  the  outer  Hebrides,  she  had  run  through 
the  North  Channel  by  the  middle  of  the 
week,  and  put  into  Whitehaven  on  the 
Friday.  Next  day  she  had  stood  out  over 
the  Irish  Sea  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  intending 
to  lie  off  at  Ramsey  for  contraband  rum. 
Her  skipper  and  mate  were  both  English- 
men, and  her  crew  were  all  Irish,  except 
two,  a  Manxman  and  an  Icelander. 

The   Manxman   was    a    grizzled    old   sea- 

dog,  who   had   followed   the   Manx   fisheries 
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twenty  years,  smuggling  twenty  other  years, 
and  then  turned  seaman  before  the  mast. 
His  name  was  Davy  Kerruish ;  and  when 
folks  asked  if  the  Methodists  had  got 
hold  of  him  that  he  had  turned  honest  in 
his  old  age,  he  closed  one  rheumy  yellow 
eye  very  knowingly,  tipped  one  black  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  to  where  the  Govern- 
ment cutters  lay  anchored  outside,  and  said 
in  a  touching  voice,  '*  Aw  well,  boy,  I'm 
thinking  Castle  Rushen  isn't  no  place  for 
a  poor  man  when  he's  gettin'  anyways 
ould." 

The  Icelander  was  a  brawny  young  fellow 
of  about  twenty,  of  great  height  and  big 
muscles,  and  with  long  red  hair.  He  had 
shipped  at  Reykjavik,  in  the  room  of  an 
Irishman  who  had  died  on  the  outward  trip 
and  been  buried  at  sea  off  the  Smoky  Point. 
He  was  not  a  favourite  among  the  crew ; 
he  spoke  English  well,  but  was  no  good  at 
a  yarn  in  the  forecastle ;  he  was  silent, 
gloomy,  not  too  fond  of  work,  and  often  the 
butt  of  his  mates  in  many  a  lumbering  jest 
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that  he  did  not  seem  to  see.  He  had  signed 
on  the  wharf  on  the  mornuig  the  schooner 
sailed,  and  the  only  kit  he  had  brought 
aboard  was  a  rush  cage  with  a  canary.  He 
hunof  the  bird  in  the  darkness  above  his 
bunk,  and  it  was  all  but  his  sole  companion. 
Now  and  again  he  spoke  to  old  Kerruish, 
but  hardly  ever  to  the  other  men. 

''  Och,  solium  and  quiet  lek,"  old  Davy 
would  say  at  the  galley  fire,  ''  but  none  so 
simple  at  all.  Aw  no,  no,  no  ;  and  wonder- 
ful cur'ous  about  my  own  bit  of  an  island 
yander." 

The  Icelander  was  Jason,  son  of  Rachel 
and  Stephen  Orry. 

There  is  not  a  more  treacherous  channel 
around  the  British  Isles  than  that  which 
lies  between  St.  Bee's  Head,  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  and  the  Point  of  Ayre,  for  four 
strong  currents  meet  and  fight  in  that  neck 
of  the  Irish  Sea.  With  a  stiff  breeze  on 
the  port  quarter,  the  Peveril  had  been 
driven  due  west  from  Whitehaven  on  the 
heavy  current  from  the  Sol  way  Firth,  until 
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she  had  met  the  current  from  the  North  Chan- 
nel, and  then  she  had  tacked  down  towards  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Itwasdarkby  that  time,  and  the 
skipper  had  leaned  over  the  starboard  gang- 
way until  he  had  sighted  the  light  on  the  Point 
of  Ayre.  Even  then  he  had  been  puzzled,  for 
the  light  was  feebler  than  he  remembered  it. 

''  Can  you  make  it  out,  Davy  ? "  he  had 
said  to  old  Kerruish. 

**  Aw,  yeS;  though,  and  plain  as  plain,"  said 
Davy  ;  and  then  the  skipper  had  gone  below. 
'  The  Manxman  had  been  at  the  helm,  and 
Jason,  who  was  on  the  same  watch,  had 
sidled  up  to  him  at  intervals  and  held  a  con- 
versation with  him  in  snatches,  of  which  this 
is  the  sum  and  substance. 

"  Is  it  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  starboard 
bow,  Davy  ?  " 

**  I  darn'  say  no,  boy." 

"  Lived  there  long,  Davy  ? " 

"Aw,  thirty  years  afore  you  were  born, 
mavbe." 

"  Ever  known  any  of  my  countrymen  on 
the  island  ? " 
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*' Just  one,  boy  ;  just  one." 

"What  was  he.?" 

''  A  big  chap,  six  feet  six,  if  an  Inch, 
and  ter'ble  strong  ;  and  a  fist  at  him  Hke  a 
sledge  ;  and  a  rough  enough  divil,  too,  and 
ye  darn'  spit  afore  him  ;  but  quiet  for  all — ■ 
aw,  yes,  wonderful  quiet." 

''Who  was  he,  Davy  .? " 

"  A  widda  man  these  teens  of  years." 

"  But  what  was  his  name  ?  " 

*'  Paul  ? — no  !  Peter  ?— no  !  Chut,  bless 
ye,  it's  clane  gone  at  me  ;  but  it's  one  of 
the  lot  In  the  ould  Book,  anyway." 

"Was  It  Stephen?" 

*'  By  gough,  yes,  and  a  middlin'  good 
guess  too." 

*'  Stephen  what  ?  " 

''Stephen — shoo!  It's  gone  at  me  again! 
W'hat's  that  they're  callln'  the  ould  king 
that's  going  bury  In'  down  Laxey  way." 

"  Orry  ? " 

"Stephen  Orry  It  Is,  for  sure.  Then  it's 
like  you  knew  him,  boy  ? " 

"  No— that  Is— no,  no." 
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'*  No  relations?" 

''  No.     But  is  he  still  alive  ?  " 

*'Aw,  3^es,  though.  It's  unknownced  to 
me  that  he's  dead,  anyway." 

*'  Where  is  he  living  now  ?  " 

"  Down  Port  Erin  way,  by  the  Sound, 
some  place." 

"  Davy,  do  we  put  into  the  harbour  at 
Ramsey  ?  " 

*'  Aw,  divil  a  chance  of  that,  boy,  with 
sperrits  comin'  over  the  side  quiet-like  in 
the  night,  you  know,  eighteenpence  a  gallon, 
and  as  much  as  you  can  drink  for  nothin'." 

*'  How  far  do  we  lie  outside  ? " 

**  Maybe  a  biscuit  throw  or  two.  We 
never  useder  lie  farther,  boy." 

"  That's  nothing,  Davy." 

After  that  the  watch  had  been  changed, 
and  then  a  strange  thing  had  happened. 
The  day  had  been  heavy  and  cold,  with  a 
sky  that  hung  low  over  the  sea,  and  a  mist 
that  reduced  the  visible  o:lobe  to  a  circle 
of  fifty  fathoms  wide.  As  the  night  had 
closed  in  the  mist  had  lifted  and  the  wind 
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had  risen,  and  some  sheets  of  water  had 
come  combing  over  the  weather  quarter. 
The  men  had  been  turned  up  to  bring  the 
schooner  to  the  wind,  and  when  they  had 
gone  below  they  had  been  wet  and  miser- 
able, chewing  doggedly  at  the  tobacco  in 
their  cheeks,  and  growling  at  the  darkness 
of  the  forecastle,  for  the  slush-lamp  had  not 
yet  been  lighted.  And  just  then,  above 
the  muttered  curses,  the  tramping  of  heavy 
boots,  and  the  swish  of  oilskins  that  were 
being  shaken  to  drain  them,  there  arose 
the  sweet  song  of  a  bird.  It  was  Jason's 
canary,  singing  in  the  dark  corner  of  his 
bunk  a  foot  above  his  head,  for  on  comino- 
below  the  lad  had  thrown  himself  down  in 
his  wet  clothes.  The  growling  came  to  an 
end,  the  shuffling  of  feet  stopped,  and  the 
men  paused  a  moment  to  listen,  and  then 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter.  But  the  bird 
gave  no  heed  either  to  their  silence  or  their 
noise,  but  sang  on  with  a  full  throat.  And 
the  men  listened,  and  then  laughed  again, 
and    then    suddenly    ceased    to    laugh.       A 
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match  was  struck  and  the  slush-lamp  began 
to  gleam  out  over  mahogany  faces  that 
looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  of  awe. 
The  men  shook  out  their  coats  and  hung 
them  over  the  stanchions.  Still  the  bird 
sang  on.  It  was  uncanny,  this  strange  slng- 
inor  in  the  darkness.  The  men  chareed  their 
cuddies,  fired  up,  and  crouched  together  as 
they  smoked.     Still  the  bird  sang  on. 

*'  Och,  It's  the  divll  in  the  craythur,"  said 
one;  "you  go  bail  there's  a  storm  brewin'. 
It's  just  Ould  Harry  hisself  rej'iclng." 

''Then,  by  St.  Patrick,  Til  screw  the  neck 
of  him,"  said  another. 

"Aisy,  man,  alsy,"  said  old  Davy;  ''it's 
the  lad's." 

"  The  lad  be  damned  ! "  said  the  other, 
and  up  he  jumped.  Jason  saw  the  man 
coming  towards  his  bunk,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  wrist  of  the  arm  that  he  stretched 
over  it. 

"  Stop  that,"  said  Jason  ;  but  the  lad  was 
on  his  back,  and  In  an  Instant  the  man  had 
thrown  his  body  on  top  of  him,  leaned  over 
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him,  and  wrenched  open  the  door  of  the 
cage.  The  song  stopped  ;  there  was  a  short 
rustle  of  wings,  a  sh'ght  chirp-chirp,  and  then 
a  moment's  silence,  followed  by  the  man's 
light  laugh  as  he  drew  back  with  the  little 
yellow  bird  dangling  by  the  neck  from  his 
black  thumb  and  forefinger. 

But  before  the  o-reat  hulkinor  fellow  had 
twisted  about  to  where  his  mates  sat  and 
smoked  under  the  lamp,  Jason  had  leapt 
from  his  bunk,  stuck  his  fist  into  the  ruffian's 
throat  and  pinned  him  against  a  beam. 

"  Damn  you,"  he  cried,  thrusting  his  face 
into  the  man's  face ;  "shall  I  kill  you  after 
it  ?  " 

"  Help!  My  God,  help  !"  the  man  gurgled 
out,  wqth  Jason's  knuckles  ground  hard  into 
his  windpipe. 

The  others  were  in  no  hurry  to  interfere, 
but  they  shambled  up  at  length,  and  amid 
shouts  and  growls  of  "  Let  go,"  "  Let  go  the 
hoult,"  and  "  God's  sake,  slack  the  grip," 
the  two  were  parted.  Then  the  man  who 
had    killed    the    bird    went    off,   puffing    and 
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cursing  between  his  chattering  teeth,  and 
his  mates  beo^an  to  laucrh  at  the  big^  words 
that  came  from  his  weak  stomach,  while 
old  Dav^y  Kerruish  went  over  to  Jason  to 
comfort  him. 

*'  Sarve  him  right,  the  craythur,"  said 
Davy.  "  He's  half  dead,  but  that's  just 
half  too  much  life  in  him  yet,  though.  It's 
what  I've  tould  them  times  on  times.  '  Lave 
him  alone/  says  I  ;  '  the  lad's  quiet,  but  he'll 
be  coorse  enough  if  he's  bothered.'  And 
my  gough,  boy,  what  a  face  at  ye  yander, 
when  you  were  twissin'  the  handkercher  at 
him  !  Aw,  thinks  I,  he's  the  spittin  picsher 
of  the  big  widda  man  Orry — Stephen  Orry — 
brimstone  and  vinegar,  and  gunpowder  atop 
of  a  slow  fire." 

And  it  was  just  at  that  moment,  as  old 
Davy  was  laughing  through  his  yellow  eyes 
and  broken  teeth  at  young  Jason,  and  the 
other  men  were  laughing  at  Jason's  adversary, 
and  the  dim  forecastle  under  its  spluttering 
slush-lamp  echoed  and  rang  with  the  uproar, 
that  a  wild  voice  came  down  from  the  deck 
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- — **  Below   there  I      All    hands  !       Breakers 
ahead ! " 

Now  the  moment  when  the  watch  had 
been  changed  had  been  the  very  moment 
when  Stephen  Orry  had  run  down  the  flare, 
so  that  neither  by  the  Manxman  who  gave 
up  the  helm,  nor  by  the  Irishman  who  took 
it,  had  the  light  been  missed  when  it  fell 
into  the  sea.  And  the  moment  when  Stephen 
Orry  shouted  to  the  schooner  to  warn  her, 
had  been  the  moment  when  the  muffled 
peals  of  laughter  at  the  bird's  strange  song 
had  come  up  from  the  watch  below  in  the 
■forecastle.  The  wind  had  whistled  amone 
the  sheets,  and  the  flying  spray  had  smitten 
the  men's  faces,  but  though  the  mist  had 
lifted,  the  sky  had  still  hung  low  and  dark, 
showing  neither  moon  nor  stars,  nor  any 
hint  of  the  land  that  lay  ahead.  But  straight 
for  the  land  the  vessel  had  been  driving  in 
the  darkness,  under  the  power  of  wind  and 
tide.  After  a  time  the  helmsman  had  sighted 
a  solitary  light  close  in  on  the  lee  bow. 
*'  Point  of  Ayre,"  he  thought,  and  lufl'ed  off 
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a  little,  intending  to  beat  down  the  middle 
of  the  bay.  It  had  been  the  light  on  the 
jetty  at  Ramsey ;  and  the  little  town  behind 
it,  with  its  back  to  the  sea,  lay  dark  and 
asleep,  for  the  night  was  then  well  worn 
towards  midnight.  After  that  the  helms- 
man  had  sighted  two  stronger  lights  beyond. 
''  Ramsey,"  he  thought,  and  put  his  helm 
aport.  But  suddenly  the  man  on  the  look- 
out had  shouted,  ''  Breakers  ahead,"  and 
the  cry  had  been  passed  down  the  fore- 
castle. 

In  an  instant  all  hands  were  on  deck, 
amid  the  distraction  and  uproar,  the  shouting 
and  blind  groping  of  the  cruel  darkness. 
Against  the  dark  sky  the  yet  darker  land 
could  now  be  plainly  seen,  and  a  strong  tide 
was  driving  the  vessel  on  to  it.  The  helm 
was  put  hard  to  starboard,  and  the  schooner's 
head  began  to  pay  off  towards  the  wind. 
Then  all  at  once  it  was  seen  that  right  under 
the  vessel's  bow  some  black  thing  lay  just 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  fringe  of 
white  foam  around  it. 
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"  Davy,  what  do  you  make  of  it  ? "  shouted 
the  skipper. 

"  Lord-a-massy,  it's  the  Carick,"  screamed 
Davy. 

"  Let  go  the  anchor,"  roared  the  skipper. 

But  it  was  too  late  even  for  that  last 
refuge.  At  the  next  moment  the  schooner 
struck  heavily  ;  she  was  on  the  reef  in 
Ramsey  Bay,  and  pitching  miserably  with 
every  heave  of  the  sea. 

The  two  brio-ht  licrhts  that  led  the  vessel 

o  o 

to  her  ruin  came  from  the  two  little  bays 
that  lie  under  ^lautrhold  Head.  The  hVht 
in  Port-y-Vullin  was  in  the  hut  of  Stephen 
Orry,  who  had  lit  his  lamp  and  placed  it  in 
the  wandow  when  he  went  out  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Michael  Sunlocks,  thinking  no  evil 
thereby  to  any  man,  but  only  that  it  w^ould 
guide  him  home  again  when  he  should 
return  in  the  boat.  The  light  in  Port 
Lague  was  from  the  cottage  of  three  old 
net-weavers,  who  had  lived  there  without 
woman  or  girl,  or  chick  or  child,  through 
more  than  forty  years.    Two  of  the  three  \vere 
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brothers,  Danny  and  Jemmy  Kewley,  both 
over  seventy  years  old,  and  their  house- 
mate, who  was  ninety,  and  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  their  father,  was  known  as  Juan 
MacLady.  Danny  and  Jemmy  still  worked 
at  the  looms  year  in  year  out,  every  work- 
ing hour  of  the  day  and  night,  and  Juan, 
long  past  other  labour,  cooked  and  sewed 
and  cleaned  for  them.  All  three  had  grown 
dim  of  sight,  and  now  groped  about  like 
three  old  earthworms.  Every  year  for  five 
years  past  they  had  needed  an  extra  candle 
to  work  by,  so  that  eight  tallow  dips,  made 
in  their  own  iron  mould,  swung  from  the 
open  roof  rafters  over  the  meshes  on  that 
night  when  the  Peveril  struck  on  the 
Carick. 

:  It  was  supper-time,  though  old  Danny 
and  old  Jemmy  were  still  at  the  looms.  Old 
Juan  had  washed  out  a  bowl  of  potatoes, 
filled  the  pot  with  them,  hung  them  on  the 
chimney  hook  and  stirred  the  peats.  Then 
to  make  them  boil  the  quicker  he  had  gone 
out  with  the  tongs  to  the  side  of  the  house 
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for  some  dry  gorse  from  the  gorse  heap. 
While  there  he  had  peered  through  the 
darkness  of  the  bay  for  the  hglit  on  the 
Point  of  Ayre,  and  had  missed  it,  and  on 
going  back  he  had  said — 

*'  It's  out  again.  That's  the  third  time 
inside  a  month.  I'll  go  bail  something  will 
happen  yet." 

He  had  got  no  answer,  and  so  sat  down 
on  the  three-leo^ored  stool  to  feed  the  fire 
wilh  ororse  lifted  on  the  toners.  When  the 
potatoes  boiled  he  had  carried  them  to  the 
door  to  drain  them,  and  then,  with  the 
click-clack  of  the  levers  behind  him,  he  had 
thought  he  heard,  over  the  deep  boom  and 
plash  of  the  sea  In  front,  a  voice  like  a  cry. 
Going  indoors  he  had  said,  "  Plague  on  the 
water-bailiff  and  commissioners  and  kays 
and  councils.  Pll  go  bail  there's  smuggling 
going  on  under  their  very  noses.  Pd  have 
the  law  on  the  lot  of  them,  so  I  would." 

Old  Danny  and  old  Jemmy  knew  the 
temper  of  their  housemate — that  he  was 
never   happy   save  when   he  had   somebody 
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to  higgle  with— so  they  paid  no  heed  to  his 
mutterings.  But  when  Juan,  having  set 
the  potatoes  to  steam  with  a  rag  spread 
over  them,  went  out  for  the  salt  herrings, 
to  where  they  hung  to  dry  on  a  stick  against 
the  sunny  side  of  the  porch,  he  was  sure 
that  above  the  chck  of  the  levers,  the  boom 
and  plash  of  the  sea  and  the  whistle  of  the 
wind,  he  could  hear  a  clamorous  shout  of 
many  voices,  like  a  wild  cry  of  distress. 
Then  he  hobbled  back  with  a  wizzened 
face  of  deadly  pallor  and  told  what  he  had 
heard,  and  the  shuttles  were  stopped,  and 
there  was  silence  in  the  little  house. 

"  It  went  by  me  same  as  the  wind,"  said 
old  Juan. 

"  Maybe  it  was  the  nightman,"  said  old 
Danny. 

At  that  old  Jemmy  nodded  his  head  very 
gravely,  and  old  Juan  held  on  to  the  lever 
handles ;  and  through  those  precious  minutes 
when  the  crew  of  the  schooner  were  fighting 
in  the  grip  of  death  in  the  darkness,  these 
three  old  men,  their  nearest  fellow-creatures, 

VOL.  I.  o 
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half  deaf,  half  blind,  were  held  In  the  grip  of 
superstitious  fears. 

"  There  again,"  cried  old  Juan  ;  and  through 
the  door  that  he  had  left  open  the  cry  came 
in  above  roar  of  wind  and  sea. 

"  It's  men  that's  yander,"  said  old  Jemmy. 

**  Ay,"  said  old  Danny. 

*'  Maybe  it's  a  ship  on  the  Carick,"  said 
old  Juan. 

*'  Let's  away  and  look,"  said  old  Jemmy. 

And  then  the  three  helpless  old  men, 
trembling  and  affrighted,  straining  their  dim 
eyes  to  see  and  their  deaf  ears  to  hear,  and 
clinging  to  each  other  s  hands  like  little  chil- 
dren, groped  their  slow  way  to  the  beach. 
Down  there  the  cries  were  louder  than  they 
had  been  on  the  brows  above. 

"  Mercy  me,  let's  away  to  Lague  for  the 
boys,"  said  old  Juan  ;  and,  leaving  behind 
them  the  voices  that  cried  for  help,  the  old 
men  trudged  and  stumbled  through  the  dark 
lanes. 

Lague  was  asleep  ;  but  the  old  men 
knocked,  and  the  windows  were  opened  and 
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night-capped  heads  thrust  through.  Very 
soon  the  house  and  courtyard  echoed  with 
many  footsteps,  and  the  bell  over  the  porch 
rang  out  through  the  night,  to  call  up  the 
neighbours  far  and  near. 

Ross  and  Stean  and  Thurstan  were  the 
first  to  reach  the  shore,  and  there  they  found 
the  crew  of  the  Peveril  landed — every  man 
safe  and  sound,  but  drenching  wet  with  the 
water  they  had  passed  through  to  save  their 
lives.  The  schooner  was  still  on  the  Carick, 
much  injured  already,  plunging  with  every 
hurling  sea  on  to  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
shoal  beneath  her,  and  going  to  pieces  fast. 
And  now  that  help  seem  to  be  no  more 
needed,  the  people  came  flocking  down  in 
crowds — the  Fairbrothers,  with  Greeba,  and 
all  their  men  and  maids^  Kane  Wade  the 
Methodist,  with  Chaise  A'Killey,  who  had 
been  sleeping  the  night  at  his  house,  Nary 
Crowe,  and  Matt  Mylchreest  and  old  Coo- 
bragh.  And  while  Davy  Kerruish  shook 
the  salt  water  from  his  sou'-wester,  and 
growled  out  to  them  with  an  oath  that  they 
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had  been  a  plaguy  long  time  coming,  and 
the  skipper  bemoaned  the  loss  of  his  ship, 
and  the  men  of  their  kits,  Chaise  was  down 
on  his  knees  on  the  beach,  lifting  up  his 
crazy,  cracked  voice  in  loud  thanksgiving. 
At  that  the  growling  ended,  and  then  Asher 
Fairbrother,  who  had  been  the  last  to  come, 
invited  the  ship-broken  men  to  Lague,  and 
all  together  they  turned  to  follow  him. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  cry  was  heard 
above  the  tumult  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  wild 
shriek  that  seem  to  echo  in  the  lowerinor 
dome  of  the  sky.  Greeba  was  the  first  to 
hear  it. 

'*  There  is  some  one  left  on  the  ship  !  " 
she  cried. 

The  men  stopped  and  looked  into  each 
others'  faces  one  by  one. 

*'  No,"  said  the  skipper,  "we're  all  here." 

The  cry  was  heard  once  more  ;  it  was  a 
voice  of  fearful  agony. 

"  That's  from  Port-y-Vullin,"  said  Asher 
Fairbrother ;  and  to  Port-y-Vullin  they  all 
hastened  off,  following  the  way  of  the  beach. 
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There  it  was  easy  to  see  from  whence  the 
cries  had  come.  An  open  fishing-boat  was 
labouring  in  the  heavy  sea,  her  stern  half 
prancing  like  an  unbroken  horse,  and  her 
forepart  jammed  between  two  horns  of  the 
rock  that  forks  out  into  the  sea  from  Mauof- 
hold  Head.  She  had  clearly  been  making 
for  the  little  bay,  when  she  had  fallen  foul 
of  the  shoal  that  lies  to  the  north  of  it. 
Dark  as  the  night  was,  the  sea  and  sky  were 
lighter  than  the  black  headland,  and  the 
fio^ure  of  a  man  in  the  boat  could  be  seen 
very  plainly.  He  was  trying  to  unship  the 
mast,  that  he  might  lighten  the  little  craft 
and  ease  her  off  the  horns  that  held  her  like 
a  vice,  but  every  fresh  wave  drove  her  head 
deeper  into  the  cleft,  and  at  each  vain  effort 
he  shouted  again  and  again  in  rage  and 
fear. 

A  boat  was  lying  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore.  Two  of  the  Fairbrothers,  Stean 
and  Thurstan,  ran  it  into  the  water,  jumped 
into  it,  and  pushed  off.  But  the  tide  was 
still   making,   the    sea   was   running  high,   a 
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low  ground  swell  was  scooping  up  the 
shingle  and  flinging  it  through  the  air  like 
sleet,  and  in  an  instant  the  boat  was  cast 
back  on  the  shore.  "  No  use,  man,"  shouted 
many  voices. 

But  Greeba  cried,  ''Help,  help,  help!" 
She  seemed  to  be  beside  herself  with  sus- 
pense. Some  vague  fear,  beyond  the  thought 
of  a  man's  life  in  peril,  seemed  to  possess 
her.  Did  she  know  what  it  was  ?  She  did 
not.  She  dared  not  fix  her  mind  upon  it. 
She  was  afraid  of  her  own  fear.  But,  low 
down  within  her,  and  ready  at  any  moment 
to  leap  to  her  throat,  was  the  dim  ghost 
of  a  dread  that  he  who  was  in  the  boat, 
and  in  danger  of  his  life  on  the  rock,  might 
be  very  near  and  dear  to  her.  With  her 
hood  fallen  back  from  her  head  to  her 
shoulders,  she  ran  to  and  fro  among  the 
men  on  the  beach,  crying,  "  He  will  be  lost. 
Will  no  one  save  him  .^" 

But  the  other  women  clung  to  the  men, 
and  the  men  shook  their  heads  and  answered, 
"He's  past  saving,"  and  ''We've  got  wives 
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and  chllders  lookiii'  to  us,  miss — and  what's 
the  use  of  throwing  your  Hfe  away  ?  " 

Still  the  girl  cried  "  Help,"  and  then  a 
young  fellow  pushed  through  to  where  she 
stood  and  said,  "  He's  too  near  for  us  to 
stand  here  and  see  him  die." 

"  Oh,  God  bless  and  keep  you  for  ever 
and  ever,"  cried  Greeba ;  and,  lifted  com- 
pletely out  of  all  self-control,  she  threw 
her  arms  about  the  young  man  and  kissed 
him  fervently  on  the  cheek.  It  was  Jason. 
He  had  found  a  rope  and  coiled  one  end 
of  it  about  his  waist,  and  held  the  other 
end  in  his  hand.  The  touch  of  Greeba's 
quivering  lips  had  been  as  fire  to  him. 
"  Lay  hold,"  he  cried,  and  threw  the  loose 
end  of  the  rope  to  Thurstan  Fairbrother. 
At  the  next  moment  he  was  breast  high  in 
the  sea.  The  man  must  have  seen  him 
coming,  for  the  loud  clamour  ceased. 

"  Brave  lad ! "  said  Greeba  in  a  deep 
whisper. 

''Brave,  is  It?  It's  mad,  I'm  calling  It," 
said  old  Davy. 
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"Who  Is  it  ? "  said  the  skipper. 

*'  The  young  Icelander,"  said  Davy. 

''Not  the  lad  Jason  .^" 

"  Aw,  yes,  though — Jason — the  gawk,  as 
they're  saying.  Poor  lad,  there  s  a  heart  at 
him." 

The  people  held  their  breath.  Greeba 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and  felt 
an  impulse  to  scream.  Wading  with  strong 
strides,  and  swimming  with  yet  stronger 
strokes,  Jason  reached  the  boat.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  was  back  on  the 
shore,  dragging  the  man  after  him. 

The  man  lay  insensible  in  Jason's  arms, 
bleedinor  from  a  wound  in  the  head.  Greeba 
stooped  quickly  to  peer  into  his  face  in 
the  darkness,  and  then  rose  up  and  turned 
away  with  a  sigh  that  was  like  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"  He's  done  for,"  said  Jason,  putting  him 
down. 

"  Who  is  he  }  "  cried  a  score  of  voices. 

*'  God  knows ;  fetch  a  lantern,"  said  Jason. 

"  See,   there's   a    light   in   old   Orry's    hut 
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yonder.  Let's  away  there  with  him.  It 
will  be  the  nearest  place,"  said  Kane  Wade. 

Then  shoulder  high  they  raised  the  In- 
sensible man  and  carried  him  to  Stephen 
Orry's  hut. 

"  What  a  weitrht  he  is  1 "  said  Kane 
Wade.  ''  Slip  along,  somebody,  and  get 
the  door  opened." 

Chaise  A'Killey  ran  on  ahead. 

**  Where's  Stephen  to-night,  that  he's  not 
out  with  us  at  work  same  as  this  ? "  said 
Matt  Mylchreest." 

"  He's  been  down  here  all  week,"  puffed 
Nary  Crowe. 

In  another  minute  Chaise  Avas  knocklnof 
at  the  door,  and  calling  loudly  as  he 
knocked. 

"  Stephen  !  Stephen  !  Stephen  Orry  !  " 

There  came  no  answer,  and  he  knocked 
again  and  called  yet  louder. 

"  Stephen,  let  us  in.  There's  a  man  here 
dying." 

But  no  one  stirred  within  the  house. 
*'  He's  asleep,"  said  one. 
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"  Stephen — Stephen  Orry — Stephen  Orry 
— wake  up,  man — can't  you  hear  us  ?  Have 
you  no  bowels,  that  you'd  keep  the  man 
out  ?" 

''  He's  not  at  home — force  the  door,"  Kane 
Wade  shouted. 

One  blow  was  enough.  The  door  was 
fastened  only  by  a  hemp  rope  wound  around 
a  hasp  on  the  outside,  and  it  fell  open  with 
a  crash.  Then  the  men  with  the  burden 
staggered  into  the  house.  They  laid  the 
insensible  man  on  the  floor,  and  there  the 
light  of  the  lamp  that  burned  In  the  window 
fell  upon  his  face. 

"  Lord-a-massy,"  they  cried,  "  it's  Stephen 
Orry  hisself." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     END     OF     ORRY. 

When  the  tumult  was  over,  and  all  lives 
appeared  to  be  saved,  and  nothing  seemed 
lost  save  the  two  vessels — the  schooner  and 
the  yawl,  which  still  rose  and  fell  on  the 
Carick  and  the  forked  reef  of  the  Head — and 
the  people  separated,  and  the  three  old  net- 
weavers  straggled  back  to  their  home,  the 
crew  of  the  Peveril  went  off  with  the  Fair- 
brothers  to  Lague.  Great  preparations  were 
already  afoot  there,  for  Asher  had  sent  on  a 
message  ahead  of  them,  and  the  maids  were 
bustling  about,  the  fire  was  rekindled  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  kettle  was  singing  merrily. 
And  first  there  was  a  mouthful  of  grog, 
steaming  hot,  for  every  drenched  and  drip- 
ping seaman,  with  a  taste  of  a  toast  to  sweeten 

it.     Then  there  was  getting  all  the  men  into 
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a  change  of  dry  clothes  In  order  that  they 
might  wait  for  a  bite  of  supper,  and  until 
beds  were  shuffled  about  and  shakedowns 
fetched  out.  And  high  was  the  sport  and 
great  the  laughter  at  the  queer  shifts  the 
house  was  put  to  that  It  might  find  clean 
rigging  for  so  many,  on  even  so  short  a 
cruise.  When  the  six  Falrbrothers  had 
lent  all  the  change  they  had  of  breeches 
and  shirts,  the  maids  had  to  fish  out  from 
their  trunks  a  few  petticoats  and  some 
gowns  for  the  sailors  still  unfurnished.  But 
the  full  kit  was  furbished  out  at  length,  and 
when  the  ship's  company  mustered  In  the 
kitchen  from  the  rooms  above,  all  In  their 
motley  colours  and  queer  mixture  of  gar- 
ments, with  their  grizzled  faces  wiped  dry, 
but  their  hair  still  wet  and  lank  and  glisten- 
ing, no  one  could  have  guessed,  from  the 
loud  laughter  wherewith  they  looked  each 
other  over,  that  only  an  hour  before  Death 
Itself  had  so  nearly  tricked  them.  Like 
noisy  children  let  out  of  school  they  all  were, 
now  that  they  were  snugly  housed ;    for  a 
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sea-going  man,  however  he  may  be  kicked 
about  on  the  sea,  is  not  used  to  be  down- 
hearted on  land.  And  if  two  or  three  of  the 
company  continued  to  complain  of  their 
misfortunes,  their  growlings  but  lent  zest  to 
the  merriment  of  the  rest.  So  that  they 
laughed  loud  when  old  Davy,  cutting  a  most 
ridiculous  figure  in  a  linsey-wolsey  petticoat 
and  a  linen  bodice  that  would  not  meet  over 
his  hairy  chest,  began  to  grumble  that  he 
had  followed  the  sea  forty  years  and  never 
been  wrecked  before,  as  if  that  were  the  best 
of  all  reasons  why  he  should  not  come  by 
such  rough  harm  now,  and  a  base  advantage 
taken  of  him  by  Providence  in  his  old  age. 

And  louder  still  they  laughed  at  the 
skipper  himself  when,  still  sorely  troubled 
by  his  evil  luck,  he  w^anted  to  know  what 
all  their  thanking  God  was  for,  since  his 
good  ship  lay  a  rotten  hulk  on  a  cruel  reef; 
and  if  it  was  so  very  good  of  Providence  to 
let  them  off  that  rock,  it  would  have  been 
better  far  not  to  let  them  on  to  it.  And 
loudest    of  all    they    laughed,    and    laughed 
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again,  when  an  Irish  sailor  told  them,  with 
all  his  wealth  of  brogue,  of  a  prayer  that  he 
had  overheard  old  Davy  pray  while  they 
hung  helpless  on  the  rock,  thinking  never 
to  escape  from  it.  "O  Lord,  only  save  my 
life  this  once,  and  I'll  smuggle  no  more," 
the  Manxman  had  cried  ;  "  and  it's  not  for 
myself  but  ould  Betty  I  ax  it,  for  Thou 
knowest  she's  ten  years  lying  in  Maughold 
churchyard,  with  twenty  rolls  of  good  Scotch 
cloth  in  the  grave  atop  of  her.  But  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  put  it,  and,  good  Lord,  only 
remember  the  last  day,  and  save  my  life  till 
I  dig  it  up  from  off  her  chest,  for  she  was 
never  a  powerful  woman.^' 

And  the  danger  being  over,  neither  Davy 
nor  the  skipper  took  it  ill  that  the  men 
should  make  sport  of  their  groanings,  for 
they  laughed  with  the  rest,  and  together 
they  waked  a  most  reckless  uproar. 

All  this  while,  though  Mrs.  Fairbrother 
had  not  left  her  bedroom,  the  girls'  feet 
had  been  jigging  about  merrily  over  the 
white  holy-stoned  floor  to  get  some  supper 
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spread,  and  Greeba,  having  tapped  Jason 
on  the  shoulder,  had  carried  him  off  quietly 
to  the  door  of  the  parlour,  and  pushed  him 
in  there  while  she  ran  to  get  a  light,  for 
the  room  was  dark.  It  was  also  cool,  with 
crocks  of  milk  standing  for  cream,  and  basins 
of  eggs  and  baskets  of  new-made  cheese. 
And  when  she  returned  with  the  candle  In 
one  hand,  shaded  by  the  luminous  fingers 
of  the  other,  and  Its  bright  light  on  her 
comely  face,  she  would  have  loaded  him 
with  every  good  thing  the  house  contained 
— collared  head,  and  beef,  and  pinjeen,  and 
Manx  jough,  and  the  back  of  the  day's 
pudding.  Nothing  he  would  have,  how- 
ever, save  one  thing,  and  that  made  great 
sport  between  them  ;  for  It  was  an  egg,  and 
he  ate  it  raw,  shell  Included,  crunching  It 
like  an  apple.  At  that  sight  she  made  pre- 
tence to  shudder,  and  then  she  laughed  like 
a  bell,  saying  he  was  a  wild  man  indeed, 
and  she  had  thought  so  when  she  first  set 
eyes  on  him  on  the  shore,  and  already  she 
was  more  than  half  afraid  of  him. 
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Then  they  laughed  again,  she  very  slyly, 
he  very  bashfully,  and  while  her  bright  eyes 
shone  upon  him  she  told  him  how  like  he 
was,  now  that  she  saw  him  in  the  light,  to 
some  one  else  she  knew  of.  He  asked  her 
who  that  was,  and  she  answered  warily,  with 
something  between  a  smile  and  a  blush, 
that  it  was  one  who  had  left  the  Island  that 
very  night 

By  this  time  the  clatter  of  dishes  mingled 
with  the  laughter  and  merry  voices  that 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and 
the  two  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Asher  Fairbrother,  who  had  been  dozing 
like  a  sheepdog  in  the  ingle,  was  then  ris- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  saying,  "And  now  for 
supper;  and  let  it  be  country  fashion,  girls, 
at  this  early  hour  of  the  morning." 

Country  fashion  indeed  it  was,  with  the 
lonpf  oak  table  scrubbed  white  like  a  butcher's 
board,  and  three  pyramids  of  potatoes,  boiled 
in  their  jackets,  tossed  out  at  its  head  and 
foot  and  middle,  three  huge  blocks  of  salt, 
each  with   its  wooden    spoon,   laid   down   at 
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the  same  spaces,  and  a  plate  with  a  boiled 
herring  and  a  basin  of  last  night's  milk  before 
every  guest.  And  the  seamen  shambled 
into  their  places,  any  man  anywhere,  all 
growling  or  laughing,  or  both ;  and  the 
maids  flipped  about  very  lightly,  rueing 
nothing,  amid  so  many  fresh  men's  faces, 
of  the  strano^e  chance  that  had  fetched 
them  out  of  their  beds  for  work  at  double 
tides. 

And  seeing  the  two  coming  back  together 
from  the  parlour,  the  banter  of  the  seamen 
took  another  turn,  leaving  old  Davy  for 
young  Jason,  who  was  reminded  of  the  kiss 
he  had  earned  on  the  beach,  and  asked  if 
ever  before  a  sailor  lad  had  got  the  like 
from  a  lady  without  look  or  longing.  Such 
was  the  flow  of  their  banter  until  Greeba, 
being  abashed,  and  too  hard  set  to  control 
the  rich  colour  that  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
fled  laughing  from  the  room  to  hide  her 
confusion. 

But  no  rudeness  was  intended  by  the 
rude  sea-dogs,   and  no  offence  was   taken ; 

VOL.  I.  p 
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for  In  that  first  hour  after  they  had  all  been 
face  to  face  with  death,  the  barrier  of  manners 
stood  for  nothing  to  master  or  man  or  mis- 
tress  or  maid. 

But  when  the  rough  jest  seemed  to  have 
gone  far  enough,  and  Jason,  who  had  laughed 
at  first,  had  begun  to  hang  his  head — sitting 
just  where  Stepen  Orry  had  sat  when,  long 
years  before,  he  took  refuge  In  that  house 
from  the  four  blue-jackets  In  pursuit  of  him 
— old  Davy  Kerrulsh  got  up  and  pulled  his 
grizzled  forelock,  and  shouted  to  him  above 
the  tumult  of  the  rest — 

*'  Never  mind  the  loblolly-boys,  lad,"  he 
cried,  ^'  it's  just  jealous  they  are,  being  so 
long  out  of  practice ;  and  there's  one  thing 
you  can  say,  anyway,  and  that's  this — the 
first  thing  you  did  on  setting  foot  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  to  save  the  life  of  a  Manx- 
man." 

''Then  here's  to  his  right  good  health," 
cried  Asher  Fairbrother,  with  his  mouth  in  a 
basin  of  milk ;  and  in  that  brave  liquor,  with 
three  times  three,  and   the  thud  and  thunor 
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of  twenty  hard  fists  on  the  table,  the  rough 
toast  was  called  round. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it,  when  Greeba, 
having  conquered  her  maiden  shame,  had 
crept  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother,  aroused  at  length  by  the  lightsome 
hubbub,  had  come  down  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
the  door  of  the  porch  opened,  and  crazy  old 
Chaise  A'Killey  stood  upon  the  threshold, 
very  pale,  panting  for  breath,  and  with  a 
ghastly  light  in  his  sunken  eyes,  and  cried, 
"  He's  dying.  Where's  the  young  man  that 
fetched  him  ashore  ?  He's  crying  out  for 
him,  and  I'm  to  fetch  him  along  with  me 
straight  away." 

Jason  rose  instantly.  "  I'll  go,"  he  said, 
and  he  snatched  up  a  cap. 

"  And  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Greeba,  and 
she  caught  up  a  shawl. 

Not  a  word  more  was  said,  and  at  the 
next  instant,  before  the  others  had  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  or  the  laughter  and  shout- 
ing were  yet  quite  gone  from  their  lips,  the 
door  had  closed  ao^ain  and  the  three  were  o^one. 
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Chaise,  in  his  eagerness  to  be  back,  strode 
on  some  paces  ahead  in  the  darkness,  and 
Jason  and  Greeba  walked  together. 

**Who  is  it?"  said  Jason.  ''Do  you 
know  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Greeba.  *'  Chaise  !  "  she  cried, 
but  the  old  man,  with  his  face  down,  trudged 
along  as  one  who  heard  nothing.  She  tripped 
up  to  him,  and  Jason  walking  behind  heard 
the  sound  of  muttered  words  between  them, 
but  caught  nothing  of  what  passed.  Drop- 
ping back  to  Jason's  side  the  girl  said — "  It's 
a  man  whom  nobody  holds  of  much  account, 
poor  soul." 

''  What  is  he  ? "  said  Jason. 
.  "  A  smuggler,  people  say,  or  perhaps 
worse.  His  wife  has  been  long  years  dead, 
and  he  has  lived  alone  ever  since,  shunned 
by  most  folks,  and  by  his  own  son  among 
others.  It  was  his  son  who  sailed  to  Ice- 
land to-night." 

"  Iceland  ?     Did  you  say  Iceland  ?  " 

"Yes,  Iceland.  It  is  your  own  country, 
is  it  not  ?    But  he  hadn't  lived  with  his  father 
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since  he  was  a  child.  He  was  brought  up 
by  my  own  dear  father.  It  was  he  who 
seemed  to  be  so  like  to  you." 

Jason  stopped  suddenly  in  the  dark  lane. 

"  What's  the  name  ? "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

**  The  son's  name  ?     Michael." 

''Michael  what?" 

•'  Michael  Sunlocks." 

Jason  drew  a  long  breath,  and  strode  on 
without  a  word  more.  Very  soon  they  were 
outside  the  little  house  in  Port-y-VulIin. 

Chaise  was  there  before  him,  and  he  stood 
with  the  door  ajar. 

*^  Whisht ! "  the  old  man  whispered.  "  He's 
ebbing  fast.  He's  going  out  with  the  tide. 
Listen!" 

They  crept  in  on  tip-toe,  but  there  was 
small  need  for  quiet.  The  place  was  a 
scene  of  direful  uproar  and  most  gruesome 
spectacle.  It  was  all  but  as  throng  of  people 
as  it  had  been  nineteen  years  before,  on  the 
day  of 'Liza  Killey's  wedding.  On  the  table, 
the  form,  the  three-legged  stool,  and  in  the 
chimney  corner,  they  sat  together  cheek-by- 
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jowl,  with  eyes  full  of  awe,  most  of  them 
silent,  or  speaking  low  behind  their  hands. 
On  the  bed  the  injured  man  lay  and  tossed 
in  a  strong  delirium.  The  wet  clothes  where- 
in he  had  passed  through  the  sea  had  been 
torn  off,  his  body  wrapped  in  a  grey  blanket, 
and  the  wound  on  his  head  bandaged  with  a 
cloth.  His  lips  were  discoloured,  his  cheeks 
were  white,  and  his  hair  was  damp  with  the 
sweat  that  ran  in  big  drops  to  his  face  and 
neck.  At  his  feet  Nary  Crowe  stood,  hold- 
ing a  horn  cup  of  brandy,  and  by  his  head 
knelt  Kane  Wade,  the  Methodist,  praying 
in  a  loud  voice. 

"  God  bring  him  to  Thy  repentance,"  cried 
Kane  Wade;  "restore  him  to  the  joy  of 
Thy  salvation.  The  pains  of  hell  have 
gotten  hold  of  him.  Hark  how  the  devil 
is  tearing  him.  He  is  like  to  the  man  with 
the  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs.  The  devil  is  gotten  into 
him.  But  out  wi'  thee,  Satan,  and  no  more 
two  words  about  it !  Thanks  be  unto  God, 
we  can  wresde  with  thee  in  prayer.      Gloom 
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at  US,  Satan,  but  never  will  we  rise  from  our 
knees  until  God  hath  given  us  the  victory 
over  thee,  lest  our  brother  fall  into  the  jaws 
of  hell,  and  our  own  souls  be  not  free  from 
blood-guiltiness." 

In  this  strain  he  prayed,  shouting  at  the 
full  pitch  of  the  vast  bellows  of  his  lungs, 
and  loudest  of  all  when  the  delirium  of  the 
sick  man  was  strongest,  until  his  voice  failed 
him  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  then  his 
lips  still  moved,  and  he  mumbled  hoarsely 
beneath  his  breath. 

Jason  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
looked  on  in  his  great  stature  over  the  heads 
of  the  people  about  him,  while  Greeba,  with 
quiet  grace  and  gentle  manners,  thinned  the 
little  hut  of  some  of  the  many  with  whom 
the  dense  air  smoked.  After  that  she  lifted 
the  poor  restless,  tumbling,  wet  head  from 
its  hard  pillow,  and  put  it  to  rest  on  her 
own  soft  arm,  with  her  cool  palm  to  the 
throbbing  brow,  and  then  she  damped  the 
lips  with  the  brandy  from  Nary  Crowe's  cup. 
This  she  did,  and  more  than  this,   seeming 
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to  cast  away  from  her  In  a  moment  all  her 
lightness,  her  playfulness,  her  bounding  happy 
spirits,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  to  find  such 
tender  offices  come  to  her,  as  to  all  true 
women,  like  another  sense. 

And  presently  the  delirium  abated,  the 
weary  head  lay  still,  the  bleared  eyes  opened, 
the  discoloured  lips  parted,  and  the  dying 
man  tried  to  speak.  But  before  ever  a  word 
could  come,  the  change  was  seen  by  Kane 
Wade,  who  cried — "  Thank  God,  he  has 
found  peace.  Thank  the  Lord,  who  has 
given  us  the  victory.  Satan  is  driven  out 
of  him.  Mercy  there  is  for  the  vilest  of 
sinners."  And  on  the  top  of  that  wild  shout 
old  Chaise  struck  up,  without  warning,  and 
in  the  craziest  screech  that  ever  came  from 
human  throat,  a  rugged  hymn  of  trlumpli, 
wherein  all  the  lines  were  one  line  and  all 
the  notes  one  note,  but  telling  how  the  Lord 
was  King  over  death  and  hell  and  all  the 
devils. 

Again  and  again  he  sang  a  verse  of  It, 
going   faster   at   every   repetition,    and    the 
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Others  joined  him,  struggling  to  keep  pace 
with  him  :  all  but  Greeba,  who  tried  by  vain 
motions  to  stop  the  tumult,  and  Jason,  who 
looked  down  at  the  strange  scene  with  eyes 
full  of  wonder.  At  last  the  mad  chorus  of 
praise  came  to  an  end,  and  the  sick  man 
said,  casting  his  weak  eyes  into  the  faces 
about  him,  ''  Has  he  come  ?  " 

*'  He  is  here,"  whispered  Greeba,  and  she 
motioned  to  Jason. 

The  lad  pushed  through  to  the  bedside, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  he  came  face  to 
face  with  Stephen  Orry. 

Did  any  voice,  unheard  of  the  others,  cry 
in  his  ear  at  that  moment,  ''Jason,  Jason^ 
this  is  he  whom  you  have  crossed  the  seas 
to  slay,  and  he  has  sent  for  you  to  bless  you, 
for  the  last  sands  of  his  life  are  running 
out ! " 

"  Let  us  leave  alone  together,"  stammered 
Stephen  Orry ;  and  Greeba,  after  beating 
out  his  pillow  and  settling  his  head  on  it, 
was  about  to  move  away,  when  he  whis- 
pered, "  Not  you,"  and  held  her  back. 
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Then  with  one  accord  the  others  called  on 
to  him  not  to  tarry  over  carnal  thoughts, 
for  his  soul  was  passing  through  dark  waters, 
and  he  should  never  take  rest  until  he  had 
cast  anchor  after  a  troublous  voyage. 

"  Get  religion,"  cried  Kane  Wade.  '*  Lay 
hoult  of  a  free  salvation,"  cried  old  Chaise. 
"All  flesh  is  as  grass,"  cried  Matt  Myl- 
chreest.  "  Pray  without  ceasing,"  they  all 
cried  together,  with  much  beside  in  the 
same  wild  strain. 

"  I  cannot  know  to  pray,"  the  sick  man 
muttered. 

"  Then  we'll  pray  for  you,  mate,"  shouted 
Kane  Wade. 

''  Ah,  pray,  pray,  pray,"  mumbled  Stephen 
Orry,  ''but  no  good  ;  too  late,  too  late." 

"Now  is  the  'pointed  time,"  shouted  Kane 
Wade.  "  The  Lord  can  save  to  the  utter- 
most the  worst  sinner  of  us  all." 

"  If  I  shall  be  a  sinner,  let  me  not  shall 
be  a  coward  in  my  sins,"  said  Stephen  Orry. 
"  Have  pity  me  and  leave  me." 

But    Kane    Wade    went    on    to    tell    the 
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Story  of  his  own  conversion  : — It  was  on  a 
Saturday  night  of  the  mackerel  season  down 
at  Kinsale.  The  conviction  had  been  borne 
in  upon  him  that  if  he  did  not  hear  the  par- 
doning voice  before  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
he  would  be  damned  to  all  eternity.  When 
the  clock  beofan  to  warn  for  midnii^ht  the 
hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up,  for  he  was  still 
unsaved.  But  before  it  had  finished  strik- 
ing the  Saviour  was  his,  and  he  was  re- 
joicing in  a  blessed  salvation. 

**  How  shall  you  torture  poor  dying  man?" 
muttered  Stephen  Orry. 

"  Call  on  the  Lord,  mate,"  shouted  Kane 
Wade,  " '  Lord,  I  belave,  help  Thou  my 
unbelafe." " 

"  I've  something  shall  have  to  do,  and  the 
pains  of  death  have  hold  me,"  muttered 
Stephen  Orry. 

"  He  parthoned  the  thafe  on  the  cross," 
cried  old  Chaise,  "and  He's  gotten  parthon 
left  for  you." 

"  Cruel,  cruel !  Have  you  no  pity  for 
dying  man  ?  "  mumbled  Stephen  Orry. 
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*•  Ye've  not  lived  a  right  life,  brother," 
cried  Kane  Wade,  "  and  ye've  been  ever 
wake  in  yer  intellecks,  so  never  take  rest  till 
ye've  read  your  title  clear." 

"  You  would  scarce  think  they  shall  have 
the  heart,  these  people — you  would  scarce 
think  it,  would  you?"  said  Stephen  Orry, 
lifting  his  poor  glassy  eyes  to  Greeba's  face. 

Then  with  the  same  quiet  grace  as  before, 
the  girl  got  up,  and  gently  pushed  the  men 
out  of  the  house  one  by  one.  "  Come  back 
in  an  hour,"  she  whispered. 

It  was  a  gruesome  spectacle — the  rude 
Methodists,  with  their  loud  voices  and  hot 
faces  and  eyes  of  flame,  trying  to  do  their 
duty  by  the  soul  of  their  fellow-creature  : 
the  poor  tortured  sinner,  who  knew  he  had 
lived  an  evil  life  and  saw  no  hope  of  pardon, 
but  who  would  not  be  so  much  a  coward  as 
to  cry  for  mercy  in  his  last  hours  :  the  young 
Icelander  looking  on  in  silence  and  surprise  : 
and  the  o-[r\  movino^  hither  and  thither 
amono:  them  all,  like  a  soft-voiced  dove  in 
a  cage  of  hoarse  jackdaws. 
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But  when  the  little  house  was  clear,  and 
the  Methodists,  who  started  a  hymn  on  the 
beach  outside,  had  gone  at  last,  and  their 
singing  had  faded  away,  and  there  was  only 
the  low  wail  of  the  ebbing  tide  where  there 
had  been  so  loud  a  Babel  of  many  tongues, 
Stephen  Orry  raised  himself  feebly  on  his 
elbow  and  asked  for  his  coat.  Jason  found 
it  on  the  hearth  and  lifted  it  up,  still  damp 
and  stiff,  from  the  puddle  of  water  that  lay 
under  it.  Then  Stephen  Orry  told  him  to 
put  his  hand  in  the  breast  pocket  and  take 
out  what  he  would  find  there.  Jason  did 
as  he  was  bidden  and  drew  forth  the  bas"  of 
money.  ''  Here  it  is,"  he  said  ;  ''  what  shall 
I  do  with  it  ?  " 

"It  yours,"  said  Stephen  Orry. 

"  Mine  ?  "  said  Jason. 

"  I  meant  it  for  my  son,"  said  Stephen 
Orry.  He  spoke  in  his  broken  English, 
but  let  us  take  the  words  out  of  his  mouth. 
"  It's  yours  now,  my  lad.  Fourteen  years 
I've  been  gathering  it,  meaning  it  for  my 
son.       Little   I    thought    to   part  with   it   to 
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a  stranger,  but  it's  yours,  for  you've 
earned  it." 

"No,  no,"  said  Jason.  *' I've  earned 
nothing." 

"  You  tried  to  save  my  life,"  said  Stephen 
Orry. 

"  I  couldn't  help  doing  that,"  said  Jason, 
"  and  I  want  no  pay." 

**  But  it's  two  hundred  pounds,  my  lad." 

•'  No  matter." 

"  Then  how  much  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  Nothincr." 

"  Has  the  wreck  taken  all  ?  " 

*' Yes — no — that  is,  I  never  had  anything." 

"  Take  the  money ;  for  God's  sake  take 
it,  and  do  what  you  like  with  it,  or  I'll  die 
in  torture,"  cried  Stephen  Orry,  and  with 
a  groan  he  threw  himself  backward  on 
the  bed. 

"  I'll  keep  it  for  your  son,"  said  Jason. 
"His  name  is  Michael  Sunlocks,  isn't  it? 
And  he  has  sailed  for  Iceland,  hasn't  he  ? 
That's  my  country,  and  I  may  meet  him 
some  day." 
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Then  in  a  breaking  voice  Stephen  Orry 
said,  ''If  you  have  a  father  he  must  be 
proud  of  you,  my  lad.     Who  is  he  ?  " 

And  Jason  answered  moodily,  '*  I  have  no 
father — none  I  ever  knew." 

"  Did  he  die  In  your  childhood  ?  " 

**  No." 

"  Before  you  were  born  ?  '* 

"  No." 

"  Is  he  alive?" 

"  Ay,  for  aught  I  know." 

Stephen  Orry  struggled  to  his  elbow  again. 
**  Then  he  had  wronged  your  mother  ? "  he 
said,  with  his  breath  coming  quick. 

"  Ay,  maybe  so." 

**  The  villain  I  Yet  who  am  I  to  rail  at 
him  ?     Is  your  mother  still  alive  ?  " 

''  No." 

*'  Where  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  of  him,"  said  Jason  in  an 
underbreath. 

"  But  what's  your  name,  my  lad  ?  " 

"  Jason." 

With  a  long  sigh  of  relief  Stephen  Orry 
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dropped  back  and  muttered  to  himself,  "  To 
think  that  such  a  father  should  never  have 
known  he  had  such  a  son." 

The  power  of  life  ebbed  fast  in  him,  but 
after  a  pause  he  said — 

''  My  lad." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Jason. 

"  I've  done  you  a  great  wrong." 

"  When  did  you  do  me  a  wrong  ?  " 

'^  To-night." 

"  How?" 

*'  No  matter.  There's  no  undoing  it  now  ; 
God  forgive  me.  But  let  me  be  your  father, 
though  I'm  a  dying  man,  for  that  will  give 
you  the  right  to  keep  my  poor  savings  for 
)ourself." 

"  But  they  belong  to  your  son,"  said 
Jason. 

"  He'll  never  touch  them,"  said  Stephen 
Orry. 

*'Why  not  ?"  said  Jason. 

"  Don't  ask  me.  Leave  me  alone.  For 
mercy's  sake  don't  torture  a  dying  man," 
cried  Stephen  Orry. 
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''  That's  not  what  I  meant  to  do,"  said 
Jason,  giving  way;  "and  if  you  wish  it,  I 
will  keep  the  money." 

*'  Thank  God !"  said  Stephen  Orry. 

Some  moments  thereafter  he  lay  quiet, 
breathing  fast  and  loud,  while  Greeba 
hovered  about  him.  Then  in  a  feebler 
voice  he  said,  ''  Do  you  think,  my  lad, 
you'll  ever  meet  my  son  ?  " 

''  Maybe  so,"  said  Jason.  ''  I'll  go  back 
w4ien  I've  done  what  I  came  to  do." 

^'  What  is  that  ? "  Greeba  Avhispered,  but 
he  went  on  without  answerinof  her. 

'^  Though  our  country  is  big,  our  people 
are  few.     Where  will  he  be  ? " 

*'  I  scarce  can  say.  He  has  gone  to  look 
for  some  one.  He's  a  noble  boy,  I  can  tell 
you  that.  And  it's  something  for  a  father 
to  think  of  when  his  time  comes,  isn't  it  ? 
He  loves  his  father,  too — that  is,  he  did 
love  me  when  he  was  a  little  chap.  You 
must  know  he  had  no  mother.  Only  think, 
I  did  everything  for  him,  though  I  was  a 
rough  fellow.     Yes,  I  nursed  him  and  com- 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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forted  him  as  any  woman  might.  Ay,  and  the 
little  man  loved  me  then,  for  all  he  doesn't 
bear  his  father's  name  now." 

Jason  glanced  up  inquiringly,  first  at 
Stephen  Orry  and  then  at  Greeba.  Stephen 
saw  nothing.  His  eyes  were  dim,  but  full 
of  tenderness,  and  his  deep  voice  was  very 
gentle,  and  he  rambled  on  with  many  a 
break  and  between  many  a  groan,  for  the 
power  of  life  was  low  in  him. 

*'You  see  I  called  him  Sunlocks.  That 
was  because  it  was  kind  and  close-like.  He 
used  to  ride  on  my  shoulder.  We  played 
together  then,  having  no  one  else,  and  I 
was  everything  to  him  and  he  was  all  the 
world  to  me.  Ah,  that  was  long  ago. 
Sunlocks  !  Litde  Sunlocks  !  My  little  Sun- 
locks  !     My  own  litde  " 

At  that  point  he  laughed  a  little,  and 
then  seemed  to  weep  like  a  child,  though 
no  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  for  the  eyes  of 
the  dying  are  dry ;  and  the  next  moment, 
under  the  pain  of  joyful  memories  and  the 
flow    of  blood   upon    the    brain,    his    mind 
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began  to  wander.  It  was  very  pitiful  to 
look  upon.  His  eyes  were  open,  but  it  was 
clear  that  they  did  not  see ;  his  utterance 
grew  thick,  and  his  words  were  confused  and 
foolish  ;  but  his  face  was  lit  up  with  a  sur- 
prising joy,  and  you  knew  that  the  years 
had  rolled  back,  and  the  great  rude  fellow 
was  alone  with  his  boy,  and  doating  on  him. 
Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  listen  as  if  for 
the  child's  answer,  and  then  he  would  laugh 
as  if  at  its  artless  prattle.  Again  he  would 
seem  to  sing  the  little  one  to  sleep,  crooning 
very  low  a  broken  stave  that  ran  a  bar  and 
then  stopped.  Again  he  would  say  very 
slowly  what  sounded  like  the  words  of  some 
baby  prayer,  and  while  he  did  so  his  chin 
would  be  twisted  into  his  breast  and  his  arms 
would  struggle  to  cross  it,  as  though  the  child 
itself  were  once  more  back  in  his  bosom. 

At  all  this  Greeba  cried  behind  her  hands, 
unable  to  look  or  listen  any  longer,  and 
Jason,  though  he  shed  no  tears,  said  in  a 
husky  voice,  **  He  cannot  be  altogether  bad 
who  loved  his  son  so." 
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The  delirium  grew  stronger,  the  look  of 
joy  and  the  tender  words  gave  place  to 
glances  of  fear  and  some  quick  beseeching, 
and  then  Jason  said  in  a  tremulous  whisper, 
*'  It  must  be  something  to  know  you  have 
a  father  who  loves  you  like  that." 

But  hardly  had  the  words  been  spoken 
when  he  threw  back  his  head  and  asked  in 
a  firm  voice  how  far  it  was  to  Port  Erin. 

"  About  thirty  miles,"  said  Greeba,  look- 
ing up  at  the  sudden  question. 

*'  Not  more  ?  "  asked  Jason. 

**  No.  He  has  lived  there,"  she  answered, 
with  a  motion  of  her  head  downwards  to- 
wards the  bed. 

"He?" 

"  Yes,  ever  since  his  wife  died.  Before  that 
they  lived  in  this  place  with  Michael  Sun- 
locks.      His  wife  met  with  a  terrible  death." 

-How.^" 

**  She  was  murdered  by  some  enemy  of 
her  husband.  The  man  escaped,  but  left 
his  name  behind  him.      It  was  Patriksen." 

''  Patriksen  ? " 
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''  Yes.  That  must  be  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  since  then  he  has  lived  alone  at  Port 
Erin.     Do  you  wish  to  go  there  ? " 

*' Ay — that  is,  so  I  intended." 

^'Why?" 

"  To  look  for  some  one." 

''Who  is  it?" 

''  My  father." 

For  a  moment  Greeba  was  silent,  and 
then  she  said  with  her  eyes  down — 

"Why  look  for  him  If  he  wTonged  your 
mother  ? " 

"  That's  why  I  meant  to  do  so." 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  stam- 
mered, "  But  why  }  " 

He  did  not  appear  to  hear  her;  his  eyes 
w^ere  fixed  on  the  man  on  the  bed ;  and 
hardly  had  she  asked  the  question  when 
she  covered  her  ears  with  her  hands  as 
thouo^h  to  shut  out  his  answer. 

"  Was  that  why  you  came  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "If  we  had  not 
been  wrecked  to-night  I  should  have  dropped 
overboard  and  deserted." 
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"Strange,"  she  said.  ''It  was  just  what 
he  did,  when  he  came  to  the  island  nineteen 
years  ago." 

"Yes,  nineteen  years  ago,"  Jason  re- 
peated. 

He  spoke  Hke  a  man  in  a  sleep,  and  she 
began  to  tremble. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  said. 

Within  a  few  minutes  his  face  had  sud- 
denly changed,  and  it  was  now  awful  to  look 
upon.  Not  for  an  instant  did  he  turn  his 
eyes  from  the  bed. 

The  delirium  of  the  sick  man  had  deepened 
by  this  time  ;  the  little,  foolish,  baby  play- 
words  in  the  poor  broken  English  came  from 
him  no  more,  and  he  seemed  to  ask  eager 
questions  in  a  tongue  that  Greeba  did  not 
understand.  But  Jason  understood  it,  and 
he  said — 

"  This  man  is  an  Icelander." 

"Didn't  you  know  that  before?"  said 
Greeba. 

"What  is  his  name  ?"  said  Jason. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  it  yet  }'' 
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''What  Is  his  name  ?" 

Then  for  one  quick  Instant  he  turned  his 
face  towards  her  face,  and  she  seemed  to 
read  his  thought. 

"  O  God  ! "  she  cried,  and  she  staggered 
back. 

Just  then  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  shingle  outside,  and  at  the  next 
moment  Stean  and  Thurstan  Falrbrother 
and  old  Davy  Kerrulsh  pushed  open  the 
door.     They  had  come  to  fetch  Greeba. 

"  The  Methodee  man  tould  us,"  said  Davy, 
standing  by  Jason's  side,  *^and,  my  gough, 
but  It's  mortal  cur'ous.  What's  It  saying, 
'  Talk  of  the  divll,'  and  sure  enough  it  was 
the  big  widda  man  hisself  we  were  talking 
of,  less  nor  a  half  hour  afore  we  struck." 

''  Come,  my  lass,"  said  Thurstan. 

"  No,  no,  I'll  stay  here,"  said  Greeba. 

"  But  your  mother  Is  fidgetting,  and  this 
Is  no  place  for  a  slip  of  a  girl— come  !  " 

"  I'll  stay  with  him  alone,"  said  Jason. 

''  No,  no,"  cried  Greeba. 

"  It's   the   lad's    right,    for    all,"    said    old 
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Davy.  "  He  fetched  the  poor  chap  out  of 
the  water.  Come,  let's  take  the  road  for 
it." 

'^Will  no  one  stay  Instead  of  me?"  said 
Greeba. 

"  Where's  the  use?"  said  Davy.  *' He's 
raelly  past  help.  He's  outward  bound,  poor 
chap.      Poor  Orry  !     Poor  ould  Stephen!" 

Then  they  drew  Greeba  away,  and  with 
a  look  of  fear  fixed  on  Jason's  face  she 
passed  out  at  the  door. 

Jason  was  now  alone  with  Stephen  Orry, 
and  felt  like  a  man  who  had  stumbled  into 
a  hidden  crrave.  He  had  set  out  over  the 
seas  to  search  for  his  father,  and  here,  at 
his  first  setting  foot  on  the  land,  his  father 
lay  at  his  feet.  So  this  was  Stephen  Orry  ; 
this  was  he  for  whom  his  mother  had  elven 
up  all  ;  tills  was  he  for  whom  she  had  taken 
a  father's  curse  ;  this  was  he  for  whom  she 
had  endured  poverty  and  shame  ;  this  was 
he  who  had  neglected  her,  struck  her,  for- 
gotten her  with  another  woman ;  this  was 
he   who    had    killed    her — the    poor,   loving, 
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loyal,  passionate  heart — not  In  a  day,  or  an 
hour,  or  a  moment,  but  In  twenty  long  years. 
Jason  stood  over  the  bed  and  looked  down. 
Surely  the  Lord  God  had  heard  his  great 
vow  and  delivered  the  man  Into  his  hands. 
He  would  have  hunted  the  world  over  to 
find  him,  but  here  at  a  stride  he  had  him. 
It  was  Heaven's  own  justice,  and  If  he  held 
back  now  the  curse  of  his  dead  mother 
would  reach  him  from  the  erave. 

Yet  a  trembling  shook  his  whole  frame, 
and  his  heart  beat  as  If  It  would  break. 
Why  did  he  wait  ?  He  remembered  the 
tenderness  that  had  crept  upon  him  not 
many  minutes  before,  as  he  listened  to  the 
poor  baby  babble  of  the  man's  delirium,  and 
at  that  the  o^all  In  his  throat  seemed  to  choke 
him.  He  hated  himself  for  yielding  to  it, 
for  now  he  knew  for  whom  It  had  been 
meant.  It  had  been  meant  for  his  own 
father  doating  over  the  memory  of  another 
son.  That  son  had  supplanted  himself; 
that  son's  mother  had  supplanted  his  own 
mother  ;  and  yet  he,  In  his  Ignorance,  had 
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all  but  wept  for  both  of  them.  But  no 
matter,  he  was  now  to  be  God's  own  right 
hand  of  justice  on  this  evil-doer. 

Dawn  was  breaking,  and  its  woolly  light 
crept  lazily  in  at  the  little  window,  past  the 
lamp  that  still  burned  on  the  window-board. 
The  wind  had  fallen,  and  the  sea  lay  gloomy 
and  dark,  as  if  with  its  own  heavy  memories 
of  last  night's  work.  The  grey  light  fell  on 
the  sick  man's  face,  and  under  Jason's  eyes 
it  seemed  to  light  up  the  poor,  miserable, 
naked  soul  within.  The  delirium  had  now 
set  in  strong,  and  many  were  the  wild  words 
and  frequent  was  the  cry  that  rang  through 
the  little  house. 

**  Not  while  he  is  like  that,"  thought  Jason. 
"  I  will  wait  for  the  lull." 

He  took  up  a  pillow  in  both  hands,  and 
stood  by  the  bed  and  waited,  never  lifting 
his  eyes  from  the  face.  But  the  lull  did  not 
come.  Would  It  not  come  at  all  ?  What 
if  the  delirium  were  never  to  pass  away  ? 
Could  he  still  do  the  thing  he  Intended  ? 
No,   no,   no!      But    Heaven   had  heard  his 
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VOW,  and  led  him  there.  The  delirium 
would  yet  pass ;  then  he  would  accuse  his 
father,  face  to  face  and  eye  to  eye,  and 
then 

The  current  of  Jason's  thoughts  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  cry  from  the  sick  man. 
It  was  "Rachel!  Rachel!  Rachel!"  spoken 
in  a  voice  of  deep  entreaty,  and  there  came 
after  it,  in  disjointed  words  of  the  Icelandic 
tongue,  a  pitiful  appeal  for  forgiveness.  At 
that  a  great  fear  seized  upon  Jason,  and 
the  pillow  dropped  from  his  hands  to  the 
ground. 

"Rachel!  Rachel!"  It  was  the  old  cry 
of  the  years  that  were  gone,  but  working 
with  how  great  a  difference — then,  to  stir  up 
evil  passions  ;  now,  to  break  down  the  spirit 
of  revenge. 

*' Rachel!  Rachel!"  came  again  in  the 
same  pitiful  voice  of  supplication  ;  and  at 
the  sound  of  that  name  so  spoken,  the 
bitterness  of  Jason's  heart  passed  away  like 
a  wail  of  the  wind.  It  was  a  cry  of  re- 
morse ;  a  cry  for  pardon  ;  a  cry  for  merc}'. 
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There  could  be  no  jugglery.  In  that  hour 
of  the  mind's  awful  vanqulshment  a  human 
soul  stood  naked  before  him  as  before  its 
Maker. 

Jason's  great  resolve  was  shaken.  Had 
it  been  only  a  blind  tangle  of  passion  and 
pain?  If  the  Almighty  had  called  him  to 
be  the  instrument  of  His  vengeance,  would 
He  have  delivered  his  enemy  into  his  hands 
like  this — dying,  delirious,  with  broken  brain 
and  broken  heart  ? 

Still  his  mother's  name  came  from  his 
father's  lips,  and  then  his  mind  went  back 
to  the  words  that  had  so  lately  passed 
between  them.  "  Let  me  be  your  father, 
though  I  am  a  dying  man."  Ah !  sweet, 
beautiful,  blind  fallacy — could  he  not  let 
it  be? 

The  end  was  very  near ;  the  delirium 
passed  away,  and  Stephen  Orry  opened  his 
eyes.  The  great  creature  was  as  quiet  as 
a  child  now,  and  as  soft  and  gentle  as  a 
child's  was  his  deep,  hoarse  voice.  He 
knew  that  he    had   been   wandering    in   his 
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mind,  and  when  he  looked  into  Jason's  face 
a  pale  smile  crossed  his  own. 

''  I  thought  I  had  found  her,"  he  said  very 
simply,  ''my  poor  young  wife  that  once  was  ; 
it  was  she  that  I  lost  so  long  ago,  and  did 
such  wrong  by." 

Jason's  throat  was  choking  him,  but  he 
stammered  out,  ''Lie  still,  sir;  lie  still  and 
rest." 

But  Stephen  Orry  talked  on  in  the  same 
simple  way.  "  Ah,  how  silly  I  am  !  I  for- 
got you  didn't  know." 

"  Lie  still  and  rest,"  said  Jason  again. 

"  There  was  some  one  with  her  too.  I 
thought  it  was  her  son — her  child  and  mine, 
that  was  to  come  when  I  left  her.  And 
only  think,  I  looked  again  and  it  seemed  to 
be  you.  Yes,  you — for  it  was  the  face  of  him 
that  fetched  me  out  of  the  sea.  I  thought 
you  were  my  son  indeed." 

Then  Jason  could  bear  up  no  longer.  He 
flung  himself  down  on  his  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, and  buried  his  face  in  the  dying  man's 
breast. 
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"  Father,"  he  sobbed,  ''  I  am  your  son." 
But  Stephen  Orry  only  smiled,  and  an- 
swered very  quietly,  "  Ah,  yes,  I  remember 
— that  was  part  of  our  bargain,  my  good 
lad.  Well,  God  bless  you,  my  son.  God 
bless  and  speed  you." 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Orry. 
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THJE  BONDMAN:  A  New  Saga, 

By  HALL  CAINE,  Author  of  "The  Deemster:^    In  Three  Volumes. 
Crown  Svo 31/6 

This  story,  which  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  masterpiece  thus  far, 
is  partly  Manx  and  partly  Icelandic.  Scene  and  incident  are  equally  new  and 
impressive.  The  period  is  the  present  century,  and  the  chief  characters  are 
two  half-brothers,  the  one's  mother  being  Icelandic  and  the  other's  Manx. 

At  her  death  the  Iceland  mother  prompts  her  son  to  revenge  her  wrongs 
on  his  father  and  his  father's  other  son.  About  the  same  time,  the  father 
having  repented  of  his  ill  deeds,  sends  his  Manx  son  to  Iceland  to  find  and 
to  succour  his  Iceland  wife  and  child.  The  brothers  cross  on  the  seas,  and 
the  father  dies  in  the  arms  of  the  son  who  had  sought  him  to  avenge  his 
mother's  and  his  own  wrongs.  His  brother  had  left  behind  him  in  Mann  a 
companion  of  his  childhood,  to  whom  he  had  grown  deeply  attached,  and 
meeting  her  he  loves  her.  Thus  the  inherited  enmity  of  the  Iceland  son  is 
made  personal  to  himself,  and  the  great  grip  of  the  story  comes  at  the  point 
where  the  half-brothers  meet,  one  on  his  errand  of  mercy,  the  other  on  his 
message  of  vengeance.  When  at  last  they  are  face  to  face  it  is  in  a  place 
where  all  personal  identity  is  lost,  and  neither  knows  the  other.  What 
happens  then  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  pathetic  passage  in  the  fiction  of 
modern  times. 

The  story  carries  a  great  moral,  which  is  never  obtruded,  and  in  mere 
picturesqueness  the  scenes  have  rarely  been  equalled.  Reykjavik  by  Night, 
the  Marriage  of  the  Young  Governor,  the  Fall  of  the  Republic,  the  Sulphur 
Mines  at  Krisuvik,  the  Midnight  Sun,  the  Perpetual  Darkness  of  an  Arctic 
Winter,  are  a  series  of  most  moving  pictures. 
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HA  TTKTTNGS  :   Fantastic  Stories. 

By  VERNON  LEE,  Author  of  '' Euphorion,"  "  The  Prince  of  the 
Hundred  Soups,''  &c.  &c.    In  One  Volume.    Crown  ^vo       .        .     6,  • 

Contents  :—Kuo\jR  Dure — A  Wicked  Voice— Oke  of  Okehurst  :  A 
Phantom  Lover — Dionea  :  In  the  Country  of  Venus. 

"  My  four  little  tales  are  of  no  genuine  ghosts  in  the  scientific  sense  ;  they 
tell  of  no  hauntings  such  as  could  be  contributed  by  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research,  of  no  spectres  that  can  be  caught  in  definite  places  and  made 
to  dictate  judicial  evidence.  My  ghosts  are  what  you  call  spurious  ghosts 
(according  to  me  the  only  genuine  ones),  of  whom  I  can  affirm  only  one 
thing,  that  they  haunted  certain  brains,  and  have  haunted,  among  others,  my 
own  and  my  friends' — yours,  dear  Arthur  Lemon,  along  the  dim  twilit  tracks, 
among  the  higher  growing  bracken  of  the  spectral  pines  of  the  south  country  ; 
and  yours,  amidst  the  mist  of  moonbeams  and  olive-branches,  dear  Flora 
Priestley,  while  the  moonlit  sea  moaned  and  rattled  against  the  mouldering 
walls  of  the  house  whence  Shelley  set  sail  for  eternity." — From  Preface. 


mZJE   MUSINGS:   Studies  in  Social  Mosaic. 

By  CONDER  GRAY,  Author  of  "  Wise  IVoyds  and  Loving  Deeds,'' 
&c.  &c.     In  One  Volume.     Crown  Si'O 6/- 

Contents: — On  Commanding  Women — On  Female  Men — On  Falling 
IN  Love — On  Jilting  and  being  Jilted — On  Marrying  and  Giving  in 
Marriage — On  Jealousy — On  True  Gentlemen — On  Making  Oneself 
Agreeable— On  Using  Bad  Language — On  Grievances  and  Grievance- 
Mongers. — On  Slights — On  Politeness — On  Leaving  a  Margin — On 
Fussy  People — On  the  Art  of  Looking — On  Staring  and  being  Stared 
at — On  Turning  the  Folly  of  others  to  our  own  Advantage — On 
Making  the  Best  of  Things — On  Luck — On  Taking  Pains— About 
Old  Grooves— On  Putting  Things  Right— On  Presentiments — On 
Happy  Moments — On  the  Uses  of  Solitude— On  Falling  in  Love  with 
One's  Own  Work. 
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C03IE  FORTH! 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  Author  of  The  Gates 
Ajar,''  ''An  Old  MaicVs  Paradise,''  &c.  &c.  In  One  Volume. 
Imperial  i6mo 

Miss  Phelps  has  written  a  most  remarkable  story  which  is  of  absorbing 
interest  throughout,  treating  her  difficult  subject  with  exceptional  skill.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Judea,  and  the  effects  of  the  teaching  and  miracles  of  Christ 
on  the  Jewish  mind  and  in  the  Jewish  home  are  strikingly  illustrated,  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  being  introduced  with  the  utmost  reverence. 

The  book  will  appeal  to  every  thoughtful  reader,  and  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  treasured  in  home  and  family.  Never  before  has  such  a  subject  been 
treated  by  such  a  master  hand,  and  the  reader  will  put  down  the  book  with 
elevated  feelings  and  with  gratitude  to  the  authoress. 


A   VJEBY  STRANGJE  FAMILY:  A  Novel. 

By  FREDERICK  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  ''Women  are 
Strange,'^  "  The  Hands  of  Justice,'^  &c.  &c.  In  One  Volume.  Crown 
Sw 


In  the  Press. 

IVY  AND  I" ASSIGN  FLOWER  :  Poems. 

By  GERARD  BEN  DALE,  Author  of  "  Estelle,"  &c.  &c.     In  One 
Volume.     Crown  Svo 


THF    3IAJSrUAL      OF    ASSAYING     Gold,     Silver, 
Copper  and  Lead  Ores.     In  One  Volume.       Crown  ^vo.  Illustrated 
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In  Preparation. 
PHTLOSOPHICAL  CLASSICS. 

A  series  of  handy  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself^  and  treating  in  a  conc\ 
and  huid  manner  the  different  philosophical  systems  of  the  world. 

The  general  reader  will  thus  be  given  an  opportunity  of  makings  in  an  ea 
and  interesting  manner^  the  acquaintance  of  the  intricate  philosophical  methods  i 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  world* 

Each  volume  will  be  written  by  a  competent  authority^  and  it  will  be  t 
particular  aim  of  each  writer  to  exhibit  clearly  the  bearing  and  influence  on  t 
devehpmefit  and  history  of  thought  of  the  particular  system  dealt  with.  7! 
reader y  therefore ^  who  has  hitherto  been  unable^  either  on  account  of  the  difficul 
or  enormity  of  the  subject,  or  on  account  of  tJu  polyglott  nature  and  the  peculu 
terminology  of  philosophical  literature,  to  grapple  with  the  greatest  thought  of  c 
times,  will  be  enabled  to  realise  how  often  history  has  been  influenced  by  one  sin^ 
brilliant  idea  which  has  flashed  zipon  some  great  mind  in  the  seclusion  of  /- 
thinker's  study. 

The  publisher  hopes  that  such  a  series,  issued  at  a  popular  price,  will  be  f out 
acceptable  to  a  very  large  class  of  readers. 

Fuller  announcements  will  appear  shortly,  and  a  prospectus  is  in  prepar 
tion,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  those  applying  for  it  as  soon  as  ready. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN  begs  to  inform  Authors  that  \. 
will  at  all  times  be  happy  to  examine  their  MSS.,  and  that  he 
supported  by  most  competent  readers.  It  will  at  all  times  be  h 
particular  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  Authors,  and  to  do  all  in  h 
power  to  create  and  sustain  a  feeling  of  confidence,  which  he  loot 
upon  in  business  matters  as  the  mainspring  of  success. 
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